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A Syftem of the Principles ¢ the Law of Scotland. By George 
Wallace, Advocate. VoliI. Folio. -11. 5s. tn Boards: 
Millar. 


W E have the pleafure to learn; from the Introduétion 
| to this very ingenious and extenfive volume, that it 
is the work of an Author as yet at the early period of life: 
a circumftance which greatly enhances h's merit, and, in the 
eye of candour, extenuates any defeét that may be found in 
his performance. It isa proof of great power of Mind, and 
unremitted vigour of Application, to have fo quickly amaf- 
fed fuch a fund of knowlege: but itis ftill a higher fub).& 
of applaufe, to have made fo good an ufe of fuch various and 
extenfive erudition. Indeed, he muft have been confcious 
of fuperior talents, who could, fo early venture to form a 
plan fo vaft and comprehenfive, as to require all the lights 
which Philofophy, Hiftory, Jurifprudence, and Literature are 
capable of furnifhing. Forayoung Writer even to mifcarry, 
in fo bold and arduous an enterprizé, would not be inglo- 
rious: and how much greater is it then, like our Author, to 
add confpicuous merit in the execution, to the honour of the 
defizn? What may we not expect from the riper producti- 
ons ofa Genius who is already capable of exhibiting fuch a 
fample of his abilities ? 


We do not propofe to give an account feriatim of the work 
before us, fince the titles are fo numerous, that fuch a defign 
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would carry us beyond our prefcribed limits. Wee are fenf. 
ble, moreoverg that a particular criticifm on atreatife refpe&- 
ing the Laws of Scotland, would be unintelligible to the 
greateft part of our Englifh Readers, and confequently un- 
— But as the learned Author has traced the Scotifh 
waws back to their fource, and drawa the principles of Law 
in general, penttus ex intima Philofophia, as Cicero exprefles it, 
we fhall therefore, after giving a general view of his fyftem, 
confine our animadverfions to {uch parts as may afford amufe- 
meut and information to the ftudious and philofophic. 


We would, however, previoufly recommend the ftudy of 
the Scotifh Law to our Englifh Lawyers and Legiflators, 
They will find that, in many inftances, it adheres more 
ftrictly to the Civil and Canon Law than ours; but they will 
perceive, neverthelefs, that, in various particulars, efpecially 
fuch as concern the bones mores of the fubject, it deferves our 
imitation, under certain reftri€tions. It muft be acknow- 
leged at the fame time, however, that our Northern Coun- 


trymen may likewife borrow from us, with great advantage 
to their Code. 


Our Author, after an Introduction, in which he traces the 
progrefs of Law from the primceval {tate of mankind, divides 
his work into four parts, of which the volume before us con- 
tains the firft only. Each part is divided into a number of 
books, and each book into a number of titles. The firft 
book treats of the word Law—of the Law of Nature mate- 
rial—of the Law of Nature intelligent—of the internal and 
abfolute Reafons on which moral Obligation is founded—of 
the confequences which dutiful conduct has in procuring the 
efteem, the love, and the favour of the world; and of the 
patrimonial advantages which naturally flow from it—Of the 
Being and Attributes of God; and of the connection which 
the belief of his exiftence has with moral Obligation— Of the 
Immortality of the Soul; and of the proof brought from it 
of moral Obligation—Of the Law of Nations—Of the Ci- 
vil Law. , 


The fecond book treats of the fupreme Legiflative Power 

of Scotland—Of the Subjects of Scotland--Of public and 

rivate Law—Of written Law; and of the written Law of 
Scotland —Of cuflomary Law-Of the Objects of Law. 


Perfons and Things are the fubjects of the third book ; 
which is branched out into various fubdivifions: but thefe 
we forbear to enumerate, as being more material fcr the con- 
fideration of Lawyers than Philofophers. 
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The fourth book concerns the Inftitution of Marriage— 
the Rights and Obligations of Hufband and Wife—the Dif: 
folution of Marriage; and many other fubdivifions, which 
we fupprefs for the reafons above affigned. 


The fifth book regards the Legitimacy of Children—the 
Duties, Rights, and Obligations of Parents and Children— 
Baftards. ‘The fixth treats of Tutory; and the many vari- 
ous branches which arife from that head. The feventh, re- 
lates to Reftitution, and its feveral fubdivifions. ‘The eighth, 
concerns Donations; with the relative titles. The ninth 
and laft, treats of Delinquencies—of Injuries; and the fe- 
veral titles which fall under thofe heads. 


In the Introduction our Author obferves, with good rea- 
fon, that the firft man muft have proceeded out of the hand 
that made him, in a ftate more perfect than that in which 
infants are at prefent born. But, he adds, the capabilities of 
which his nature is poffeffed, could not alone have fecuréd 
the exiftence of the kind. Ignorant of the nature of every 
thing with which he was furrounded, he might either have 
{wallowed fome noxious food, or fallen a prey to the venom, 
ferocity, or carnivorous difpofition of the beafts of the field ; 
or been drowned in the firft ftream which prefented itfelf to 
his view. Amidft thefe accidents, to which he was at every 
turn expofed, it is probable that a few hours would have put 
a period to his exiftence. The number, therefore, of hu- 
man kind which exift at prefent, proves that the Creator muft 
either have himfelf tended the firft man, or endowed him by 
his immediate agency, with fomething analogous to that know- 
lege, which, we find, can be acquired only by experience. 


He then proceeds to trace the origin of focial Life. The 
affections, he remarks, which man has for his kind, would 
not have been made conftituent parts of his nature, had the 
Deity intended to leave it to accident to determine concerning 
the tate in which he fhould live. 


Itisimpoffible, hecontinues, for one to be afraid of an ob- 
je&t which he knows not to be terrible; fear implying in all 
cafes, an antecedent opinion formed concerning the object of 
it, Aman, therefore, who had never feen any of his own 
kind, would not, as has been fuppofed by fome Philofophers, 
fly from another whom he faw making towards him; becaufe 
he could not know that he had any thing to fear from 
him. From hence, he concludes, that focial iife began at 
that inftant at which the two frft of human kind caft their 
eyes on each other. , 
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. We muft confefs, however, that our Author’s reafoning in 
this refpect, is as little fatisfactory as that of the Philofopher 
Montefquieu, whofe attacks he controverts.. Montefquieu, 
we well remember, oppofes the fentiments of Hobbes, who 
fuppofes man by nature in a {tate of war. The French Phi- 
lofopher, on the other hand, reprefents man as a timid animal, 
who, if he had never feen any of his own kind, would na- 
turally fly from another who approached him. Our Author 
differs from both, and imagines that man, led by the affec- 
tions of his heart, ‘would feel a longing atter fomething 
* which he had never beheld; and on the firft approach of 
© one of his own kind, would immediately recognize this to 
© be the object which alone would fatisfy his defires.” 


Intruth, neither of the three feem, to us, to have confi- 
dered this point with fufficient accuracy and precifion; and 
their conclufions, being too general, prove nothing. If we 
confider mankind collectively, it cannot with truth be faid, 
that man is, by nature, either timid, or prone to war, or in- 
clined to be focial and affectionate, though each may be pre- 
dicated of individuals among the human kind. Individuals 
of the human fpecies are by! Nature framed with different fa- 
culties and difpofitions. Some are penetrating and fagacious, 
others ftupid and undifcerning: fomelufty and robuft, others 
comparatively weak and flender: fome meek and referved, 
others forward and ferocious. Add to this, that the charac- 
ters of moft men are ftrongly marked in their countenances. 
We read of men in hiftory who have awed even bloody affaf- 
fins by the fole terror of their afpect. The Gaul who came 
with an intent to kill Marius, was fo terrified only by his look, 
that he flew from him, and declared he had no power to hurt 
him. On the other hand, the benignity and ferenity of Au- 

uftus’s countenance, produced the fame effect in a rufhian 
who had. a defign of throwing him from a precipice: and 
Suetonius tells us, that they on whom he looked ftedfaftly, 
were obliged to turn away their eyes, as if the fun had fhone 
in their faces. 


Now if we fuppofe a Marius and a Sardanapalus in a ftate 
of nature, to have been the two firft of human race, who 
caft their eyes on each other, we fhall conclude that the latter 
would naturally fhrink and fly from the former; but this 
would prove nothing with refpeé& to the general ftate of the 
queftion: for it is reafonable to imagine, that in a ftate of 
nature, the weak and pufillanimous, would avoid the daring 
and robuft, till experience taught the former, that he had 
nothing to apprehend from the latter, We cannot wholly 
agree 
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agree with our Author, that ¢ it is impoffible for ‘one to be 
‘ afraid of an object which he knows not to be terrible.’ 
Indeed this argument cannot be applied to man in a ftate of 
nature: for, in truth, it is by experience, and from inter- 
courfe in faciety, that we know obje&s not to be terrible, 
which prima facie bear fuch an appearance. _ But how great a 
part of mankind, efpecially among the. tender fex, are afraid 
of objects which, from experience, they know are not ter- 
rible? How many men, otherwife bold and courageous, 
tremble at the fight even of domeftic animals? | Obje&ts there- 
fore may, to particular minds, appear aati’ though 
they have. nothing terrific in their own nature. In faét, 
however, we fometimes meet with mdividuals among our own 
{pecies who have fomething unfocial, forbidding, and horrid 
in their afpect, which raifes in us fuch an averlion to, and 
dread of their perfons, that we naturally fly from their fo- 
ciety: and how much more ftrongly fhould we be ‘affected, 
if we fuppofe ourfelves in a ftate of nature, and fuch an ob-- 
ject to be the frit of our kind on whom we caft our eyes? 


Upon the whole, we do not think that any general con- 
clufion ean be inferred from the firft meeting of two indivi- 
duals in.a ftate of nature ; ‘neither can we date the origin of 
focial life from fuch meeting. For if two of unequal force 
and different difpofitions met, confcious inferiority would 
render the weaker timid: if we fuppofe them both equally 
ferocious, they would live in a ftate of war. -In either cafe, 
we find their natures averfe from fociety,:. and, in our, opi- 
nion, focial life firfi began, when two of, difpofitions nearly 
congenial, and of mild and focial affections, met,.together ; 
two fuch, would be drawn towards each other by a natural 
and irrefiftable propenfity, and would unite to defend them- 
felves againft others of oppofite and unfocial natures *. 


Our Author proceeds to trace the progrefs of Law’ from 
the firft patriarchal juriidicion,: to the origin of civil inftitu- 
tions. By degrees, he obferves, the mind of man would:ex- 
pand; he would begin to think; his genius’ would ‘ex- 
ert ittelf; difcoveries would be made; commerce would be 
extended ; the wants of men. would be multiplied; their in- 


* In truth, however, an ah/clute ftate of nature, fuch as, for the 
fake of argumeat. is above decribed, is meerly Aypothetical, ‘The 
natural tate, ttridtly fpeaking, muft have fucceeded the focirl. The 
firit acquaintance which man probably made with a male of his own 
frecies, was with his own offspring. When families feparated, then, 
properly fpeaking, began the ftate of nature: becaufe the heads of 
each family acl nowleged no common fuperior. 
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terefts would more and more interfere; and government 
would become continually a more and more complicated 
matter. ? , 
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« Men are not,” he continues, in fimple times, fufpicious 
of one another ; the fury of human paffions, and the wild- 
nefs of ambition, difcover themfelves by degrees; and it 
would not enter into the heads of the firft mortals, that 
thofe vefted with authority would ever abufe their power. 
Befides, they had not heard of the pre-eminence it beftows 
on thofe poflefied of it, and ambition could not have much 
influence over an ignorant people. Every one would take 
it for granted, that he was equal to every other; and would 
not dream of the authority which men acquire by the mere 
poffeficn of power, of the prejudices which it: creates in 
their favour, or of the difficulty which ever attends the exe- 
cution of defigns laid for ftripping them of it. Hence an 


- original contract would not be made at the firft inftitution 


of Government between the Governors and the Governed ; 
ideas of a conftitution would not be formed; the reins 
would be put rafhly into the hands of the Magiftrate; and 
they would not i either the limits of his power, or the 
rules which he fhould obferve in the exercife of it, or the 
meafures of fubmiffion due by the people. * The power, 
therefore, of the firft Magiftrates muft have been arbitrary ; 
and’ the political conftitution of the moft ancient States, 
was fixed either by chance or by force. 


© But thofe vefted with this arbitrary power were men; 
they would immediately difcover themfelves to be fubje& to 
all the frailties, paffions, and partialities of humanity; and 
thofe fubjeéted to their authority would foon find it necef- 
fary to hinder them from regulating the affairs of mankind 
by their caprices alone. They would therefore think of 
eftablifiing general abftraé rules, by which every cafe might 
be decided ; and theferules, which are the laws, could be 
no other than expreffions of their original notions of right 
and wrong. 


¢ Man is endowed with reafon; his natural powers were 
in all ages the fame; and he would in moft cafes form the 
fame conclufions from the fame data. But his firft views 
are ufually narrow and imperfect, becaufe his experience is 
confined. ‘Phe laws therefore enacted by the firft men, 
would be both few and fimple; they would relate to thofe 
particular wrongs alone, which they wanted immediately to 
redrefs by them. The remote confequences of cuftoms 
and of inftitutions difcover themfelves by degrees alone 5 
© anc. 
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and new evils would be continually arifing in fociety. Thus 
new regulations would be wanted from time to time; fta- 
tutes would be multiplied ; abufes would be corrected ; and 
legiflation would grow withoutend, becaufe it would at lait 
be difcovered to be neceflary, that the law fhauld extend te 
every contingency in human life. 


‘ I know that thofe who attend not to the multiplicity of 
human affairs, are apt to be furprized at the intricacy of 
Jurifprudence ; and fome have been found even among the 
learned, who being themfelves ignorant of the reafons which 
make forms, definitions, and rules neceflary, have fufpect- 
ed all to have proceeded from the craft of Lawyers, who. 
have rendered the law of every country both obfeure and 
perplexed, in order to add to their own importance, and to. 
enable them to create to themfelves immenfe eftates out of 
the fpoils of qthers. ‘The truth is, that ftatutes have fome- 
times been drawn carelefsly; but a little attention will 
ferve to fhew, that the complicatenefs of Jurifprudence 
hath arifen chiefly from neceffity, and from the nature of 
the thing. 


¢ The immediate end of Law is the fecuring of property ; 
it would therefore be neceflary firft of all to define certain 
criteria, by which a thing might be afcertained to be the 
property of an individual, Hence divifions and fubdivifions 
of things would be made; titles would be diftinguifhed ; 
definitions would be formed concerning the methods of ac- 
quiring, of retaining, and of lofing property; and rults 
would be eftablifhed concerning the manner of transferring 
it from one to another. 


¢ Every right which one has, is his property; the law 
would therefore be obliged, in the next place, to afcertain 
the rights af men, as well as the infringements which might 
be made of them, Thus long difquifitions would be made 
concerning the actions which men are, and thofe which 
they are not, entitled todo; and occafion would be given 
to the doctrine concerning their conventions, concerning 
their crimes, and concefning the confequences which they 
ought to be ordained to have, 


¢ But experience, as has been fuppofed, had difcoyered al- 
ready the numberlefs inconveniencies which flow from al- 
lowing every man to decide concerning his own right, and 
with his own hand to do juftice to himfelf. Hence it would 
be neceflary to eftablifh formal methods of afcertaining 
right, and of redreffing wrong; and Courts of ‘fudicature 
— 4 * would 
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¢ wotld be ereéted, to whofe decifion men might make their 
¢ appeal. But every one is partial in his own favour; men 
‘ might mifreprefent their own caufes ; and it would be un- 
<‘juft to decide concerning one’s right upon th- reprefentation 
<~of his adverfary alone. Hence it would be neceflary to fix 
< aprecife manner in which the one fhould certify the other 
@ that he has.made his appeal to the Judge, and to eftablith 
© the folemnities which parties fhould be obliged to obferve in: 
‘ bringing their differences before him, as well as the forma- 
‘ lities which he fhould obferve in proceeding to decide them. 


« But the decifion of a Judge is no more than his opinion, 
© and could not alone make a right effectual to the perfon in 
© whofe favour it was pronounced: the next oo deep pte 
¢ would be to carry his decree into execution, us a new 


’ 


€ point arifes concerning the Officers who fhould execute the . 


€ decrees of Judges, and the formalities which fhould be ob- 
¢ ferved in the execution of them. 


< Commerce would increafe; differences would grow more 
© and more frequent; and one Court would not be able to 
“ overtake all the bufinefs brought before it. Hence jurifdic- 
© tions would be diftinguifhed ; Magiftrates would be multi- 
© plied, proper departments would be affigned to each of them; 
© and it would be neceflary to determine with precifion, the 
© powers, the rights, and the difabilities of thefe. 


* The fecurity of property is, perhaps, the immediate view 
¢ of legiflation; but it would be neceflary for it to aim at 
¢ other ends. The prefervation of the morals of men, the 
¢ improvement of their minds, and the difcharge of the du- 
¢ tics which they owe to the Divinity would make important 
* objects of the attention of Legiflators. Hence religion 
© would be eftablifhed, Priefts confecrated, and Schools ere&- 
© ed; and various matters would fall to be defined relatin 
$ to thefe. Inthis manner the law would find itfelf obliged 
¢ to attend minutely to a// the interefts of human kind; and 
* the points which it would have occafion to determine, would 
¢ be as numerous as human life is various. 


‘ A Syftem, therefore, of Law, is a treatife concerning 
¢ every poffible contingency in human life. Quicquid agunt 
homines noftri. eft farrago libelli. But the infinitude of the 
fubjects of which Jurifprudence treats, is not the only caufe 
of its intricacy. Others have confpired with thofe which 
have been mentioned, to render it perplexed. It is feldom 
that men, who have taken extenfive views of human life, 
have attended to the effeéts of different inftitutions, and 
$ haye 
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‘ have marked the confequences of every paffion, have been 
‘ employed to compile compleat fyftems for the government 
«of their country; Legiflation has in all nations been gra- 
‘ dual; and Legiflators attending ‘to prefent objects alone, 
¢ have been both ignorant and regardlefs of futurity. Hence 
¢ Jurifprudence muft be ‘both infinite, and, which is worfe, 
¢ imperfect. It is difficult to. bring men to abandon their an- 
‘ cient cuftoms; the force of ftatutes is often feeble; and 
‘ the ingenuity of vice hath eluded the fubtility of Lawyers.’ 


Thefe deductions, it muft be allowed, are ingenious: but 
we wifh that our Author had been more minute in his invefti- 
gation. It would have been worth his enquiry, to have exa- 
mined the focial ftate with more precifion; likewife to have 
drawna more perfeét fketch of the firft moft probable ftate of 
Civil Government, and‘to have traced with more accuracy 
the rife and progrefs of the three diftinét Branches of Power, 
the legiflative, judicial, ‘and executive ; to have confidered 
when each firft took place, in what hands they were original- 
ly depofited, whence theif prefent diftribution firft arofe, and 
what are their diftin€t boundaries. Such an examination 
would be of great ufe to determine: their refpective limits, 
which are not to'this day fo clearly afcertained as to prevent 
difputes about jurifdi€tion, even‘among Members of the fu- 
preme Judicatory, as late experience evinces. : 


The intricacy of Jurifprudence, as our Author obferves, is 
not to be attributed to the craft of Lawyers, who.thereb 
confult their own intereft and importance. They who find 
fault with the perplexity of our laws, do notconfider, that it 
js the price of their Liberty and Independence. Legiflation 
muft neceflarily be intricate in every free State, but efpecially 
in acommercial one, like ours ; in which it is rendered com- 
plicate by providing again{t every probable contingency, that 
as little as poflible, may be left to the difcretionary decifion 
of the Judges, whereby their importance, in fact, is greatly 
leflened. But as cafes now and then arife in which the in- 
terpretation of the Law is doubtful, there will ftill remain 
fome room for the exercife of arbitrary Judgment. As fuch 
cafes, however, are never determined but upon deliberate and 
mature confultation, the refolutions thereupon become efta- 
blifhed Precedents, which ferve as guides on all fimilar occa- 
fions: and though men of more imagination than judgment 
have ridiculed and condemned the adherence to Precedents, 
yet men of thought will perceive, that they ferve to prevent 
error and confufion, by checking the vague- and partial deci- 
fions of Judges, who cannot fafely overrule former decifions 
founded on given principles, without proving thofe principles 
to 
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¢ wotld be ereéted, to whofe decifion men might make their 
‘ appeal. But every one is partial in his own favour; men 
‘ might mifreprefent their own caufes ; and it would be un- 
<" wuft to decide concerning one’s right upon th> reprefentation 
<“of his adverfary alone. Hence it would be neceflary to fix 
< aprecife manner in which the one fhould certify the other 
© that he has.made his appeal to the Judge, and to eftablith 
© the folemnities which parties fhould be obliged to obferve in: 
‘ bringing their ditterences before him, as well as the forma- 
‘ lities which he fhould obferve in proceeding to decide them. 


< But the decifion of a Judge is no more than his opinion, 
© and could not alone make a right effectual to the perfon in 
© whofe favour it was pronounced: the next so Leap 
¢ would be to carry his decree into execution, us a new 


€ point arifes concerning the Officers who fhould execute the - 


¢ decrees of Judges, and the formalities which fhould be ob- 
¢ ferved in the execution of them. 


<« Commerce would increafe; differences would grow more 
© and more frequent; and one Court would not be able to 
‘ overtake all the bufinefs brought before it. Hence jurifdic- 
© tions would be diftinguifhed ; Magiftrates would be multi- 
© plied, proper departments would be affigned to each of them; 
© and it would be neceflary to determine with precifion, the 
© powers, the rights, and the difabilities of thefe. 


* The fecurity of property is, perhaps, the immediate view 
$ of legiflation; but it would be neceflary for it to aim at 
¢ other ends. The prefervation of the morals of men, the 
¢ improvement of their minds, and the difcharge of the du- 
€ ties which they owe to the Divinity would make important 
* objeéts of the attention of Legiflators. Hence religion 
¢ would be eftablifhed, Priefts confecrated, and Schools erec&t- 
‘ ed; and various matters would fall to be defined relatin 
§ to thefe. Inthis manner the law would find itfelf obliged 
¢ to attend minutely to a// the interefts of human kind; and 
¢ the points which it would have occafion to determine, would 
¢ be as numerous as human life is various. 


‘ A Syftem, therefore, of Law, is a treatife concerning 
¢ every poffible contingency in human life. Quicquid agunt 
© homines noftri_ eft farrago libelli. But the infinitude of the 
¢ fubjects of which Jurifprudence treats, is not the only caufe 
¢ of its intricacy. Others have confpired with thofe which 
¢ have been mentioned, to render it perplexed. It is feldom 
¢ that men, who have taken extenfive views of human life, 
¢ have attended to the effects of different inftitutions, and 
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s have marked the confequences of every paffion, have been 
‘ employed‘to compile compleat fyftems for the government 
«of their country; Legiflation has in all nations been gra- 
< dual; and Legiflators attending to prefent objects alone, 
¢ have been both ignorant and regardlefs of futurity. Hence 
¢ Jurifprudence muft be ‘both infinite, and, which is worfe, 
¢ imperfect... It is difficult to. bring men to abandon their an- 
‘ cient cuftoms; the force of ftatutes is often feeble; and 
‘ the ingenuity of vice hath eluded the fubtility of Lawyers.’ 


Thefe deductions,’ it muft be allowed, are ingenious: but 
we wifh that our Author had been more minute in his invefti- 
gation. It would have been worth his enquiry, to have exa- 
mined the focial ftate with more precifion; likewife to have 
drawna more perfeét fketch of the firft moft probable ftate of 
Civil Government, and to have traced with more accuracy 
the rife and progrefs of the three diftinét Branches of Power, 
the legiflative, judicial, ‘and executive; to have confidered 
when each firft took place, in what hands they were original- 
ly depofited, whence their prefent diftribution firft arofe, and 
what are their diftin@t boundaries. Such an examination 
would be of great ufe to determine: their~refpective limits, 
which are not to'this day fo clearly afcertained as to prevent 
difputes about jurifdiction, even‘among Members of the fu- 
preme Judicatory, as late experience evinces. : 


The intricacy of Jurifprudence, as our Author obferves, is 
not to be attributed to the craft of Lawyers, who.thereb 
confult their own intereft and importance. ‘They who find 
fault with the perplexity of our laws, do notconfider, that it 
js the price of their Liberty and Independence. Legiflation 
muft neceflarily be intricate in every free State, but efpecially 
in acommercial one, like ours ; ‘in which it is rendered com- 
plicate by providing again{t every probable contingency, that 
as little as poflible, may be left to the difcretionary decifion 
of the Judges, whereby their importance, in fact, is greatly 
leflened. But as cafes now and then arife in which the in- 
terpretation of the Law is doubtful, there will ftill remain 
fome room for the exercife of arbitrary Judgment. As fuch 
cafes, however, are never determined but upon deliberate and 
mature confultation, the refolutions thereupon become efta- 
blifhed Precedents, which ferve as guides on all fimilar occa- 
fions: and though men of more imagination than judgment 
have ridiculed and condemned the adherence to Precedents, 
yet men of thought will perceive, that they ferve to prevent 
error and confufion, by checking the vague- and partial deci- 
fions of Judges, who cannot fafely overrule former decifions 
founded on given principles, without proving thofe principles 
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to be erroneous, or that the cafes materially vary. Our ny 
merous reports, therefore, which may be confidered as the; 
Refponfa Prudentum, are not without their ufe. | 


After a thort abftract of the progrefs of the Scotifh Law, 
our Author proceeds to the profecution of his fyftem: ang 
fsft he enters upon a definition of the word Law. 


* A Law,’ fays he, ‘ may be defined to be a rule, which 
© either is or ought to be ssiphanil obferved.’ ‘This, however 
js rather a definition of Law in the abftraGt, than of the ges 
neral term Law. He feems to have partly explained what 
is meant by a Law, but it {till remainsto be confidered what 
we are to underftand hy the complex term Law, taken by it. 
felf; which is the thing to be defined. He tells us, that the 
only general definition he has met with, is in Montefquieu, 
which he juftly condemns as inaccurate. Our Author, how- 
ever, has not confidered, that Montefquieu’s is a definition 
not of Law, but of Laws; and if he had attended with his 
ufual accuracy, he would have perceiyed, that the latter con- 
yeys a different idea from the former, But, in truth, he 
might have recollected, that many general definitions have 
been given of the word Law. Plato, Cicero, and fome of 
our old Englifh Lawyers have defined it: but the moft fatif- 
factory one we remember to have read, is that given by Sir 
Henry Finch*, who fays—** Law is an art of well ordering a 
** Civil Society.” This fimple definition, in fac, compre- 
hends that given by our Author, fo fat as it relates to civil 
inftitutions; for there is no well ordering of civil fociety, 
without prefcribing ‘ rules which ought to be conftantly ob- 
® ferved:’ we muft add, that whenever the word Law is 
ufed dy it/elf, it regards civil inftitutions alone: and cannot 


® Puffendorf likewife has given the following definition of the 
word Law. ‘* Lex eff Decretum, quo fuperior fibi JubjeBum obli;at, 
« ut ad Ifiius Preferiptum, Aiones Juas componat. * Vhis definition, 
however, is liable to.the fame objection with our Authoy’s: for ‘it is 
rather a definition of a Law. than of the complex term Law.  Ne- 
verthelefs, we think that Puffendorf has better defined what is meant 
by a Law, thanour Author: for to fay, thatitis ‘a Kule which is or 
* ought to be conftantly obferved,’ is not to make a fufficient diftinc- 
tion between Ler and Confilium, which, we remember, Puffendorf 
has accurately diftinguifhed. Every gocd precept recommended by 
way of advice, is, ‘a Rule which is or ought to be conftantly ob- 
* ferved.’? But our idea of a Law goes farther. For by a Law we 
mean, “ a Rule which fome Superior has power to ablige others, in 
** fubjection to him, to obferve” ' 

Grotius likewife gives a definition of Law much to the fame efle& 
with our Author’s, though more comprehenfive. Law, fays he, is 
Regula adiuum moralium obligans ad Id quod Rectum cf. ‘ 
then 
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chen properly be defined to be ‘a Rule, &c. fince it is ra- 
ther the art which prefcribes rules. We fhould not have 
taken fuch particular notice of this trifling inaccuracy, but 
that, as our Author juftly remarks, we cannot be too minute 
and precife in fubjects of this nature; fince inaccurate and 
imperfect definitions may involve the young and inconfiderate, 
jn endlefs perplexity and error. 


After fome very juft and ingenious obfervations on the Laws 
of Nature, both material and intelligent, which divifions, 
for reafons we have above affigned, do not in ftriétnefs fall 
under the general title, Zew, our Author proceeds to treat of 
the moral. and religious obligations for the obfervance of the 
Law of Nature.. From his fentiments on thefe fubjeéts, he 
appears, not without reafon, to be an admirer of Lord Shaftf- 
bury’s Philofophy, and-at the fame time a {trenuous advocate 
for Stoical virtue. We do not remember any one Stoical 
principle which he has-not adopted and defended; except 
that he allows bodily pain to be an evil. He exprefles, in- 
deed, fome fear left he fhould have ventured too far in defend- 
ing this fyftem, and feems apprehenfive left the men of the 
world fhould give contemptuous {miles at his doctrines. He 
need not, however, regard whether fuch men frown or fimile. 
The good and_ wife will always confider an extravagance of 
virtue as an amiable excefs, and an error on that fide will be 


the laft they would with to rectify. 


Neverthelefs, man being born an active as well as con- 
templative Being, fpeculative notions of virtue may be ftrain- 
ed to fuch unattainable heights, as to difcourage men from 
purfuing what is eafily praéticable ; and ftoical apathy may 
be inculcated to that degree, as to ftifle the generous paffions 
of the foul, and check that vigour and activity which man, 
asa member of fociety, feems born toexert. It becomes us, 
therefore, to diftinguifh properly between fophiftical refine- 
ments, and practical truths. 


Thus when our Author, after the Stoics, tells us, that 

‘ external things are not only indifferent, but that we bid 
‘ fairer to be happy without them than with them.—That vir- 
* tue is naturally and neceffarily the caufe of happinefs.—And 
‘ that the quantity of real happinefs enjoyed by every one, 
‘ bears uniformly a proportion to his merit,’ our own feel- 
ings, to which he appeals, contradi& his propofitions. We 
agree with him and Lord Shaftfbury, that ‘ virtue itfelf is ef- 
* fentially a real good, and vice is effentially a real ill ;’ and 
we admit, that the latter is neceffarily the caute of mifery; but 
we cannot allow that the former, ¢ converfo, is neceffarily "2 
caufe 
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caufe of happinefs. This is true alone with refpeé& to the 
objects of our free agency; and only proves, that no aétions 
of our own, but fuch as are virtuous, can promote our happj- 
nefs. But it is falfe to fay, that our happinefs does not, ‘in 
fome meafure, depend on circumftances without us. Man, 
as a focial Being, is affected by a variety of conneCtions, 
which occafionally contribute to his felicity or uneafinefs, 
The ties of conianguinity, affinity, and friendfhip, operate 
to different ends, and at times difturb his peace, or inctéafe 
his fatisfaction. Our Author himfelf defines happinefs to: be 
‘»properly a ftate in which the mind feels no uneafinefs :’; and 
will any one fay, that a profligate offspring will give no.un- 
eafinefs to a virtuous parent? Will anyone fay, that-agood 
and innocent wife, will. feel, no uneahnels if wedded to:a 
wicked and abandoned hufband? Will any one fay, that it 
is no uneafinefs to be witnefs to the: diftrefles of a beloved 
friend, whom we cannot relieve? . Are not thefe daily, nay 
hourly, fources of inquietude? And-as virtuous minds have 
generally the moft exquifite fenfibility, are not fuch, under 
thefe circumftances, moft peculiarly uneafy and: wretched ?+ 


Even with refpect to thofe things which are more ftriftly 
called externals, we cannot be perfuaded, that they are fo in- 
different as our Author would reprefent them. We readil 
acknowlege riches, or a large fortune, not to be effential to 
happinefs: but we cannot go fo far with our Author 4s to 
fay, that * a virtuous man, who lives, may be happy: with 
© the eftate which he has.’—That ‘ to a philofophic mind, 
‘ the way in which he gets a fubftftence, is. of little import- 
‘ ance, provided it be honeft.” We grant him, indeed, \that 
‘ many a beggar is very happy.’ -But it does mot, therefore 
follow, that *‘ every man mays as long as he liyes, be faid to 
‘ have enough, fince he is fubfifted.” In difcuffing thefe 
points, we fhould confider men’s different educations and ha- 
bits of life. One bred up to beggary, may, it is true, be 
happy, as a Begear: but one who has lived in affluent cir- 
cumftances, would not, however virtuous, fupport fuch a 
{tate without uneafinefs. One born to flavery may be happy 
as aflave; but one who has felt the bleffings of Liberty, 
would not endure flavery without uneafinefs: for our Author 
himfelf allows, that it is more to be dreaded than death: 
neither can every man who is fubfifted, be faid to have enough, 
becaufe he lives; for though what he has a fuffice to pre- 
ferve his immediate exiftence, yet it may be fo fcanty, or fo 
unfuitable to his nature, that he may hourly pine and wafte 
away, for want of more plentiful or proper nourifhment. 
In fhort, to fay that every man may be‘happy under fuch cir- 
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cumftances, is the Enthufiafm of Philofophy. Riches are in- 
diferent, but Neceffaries are not: and though the former is 
an indeterminate exprefiion, yet the latter admits of precifion. 


Neither can we, agree with our Author, that ¢ Power is 
¢ rather an Ill than a Good.’ It is apt, he fays, to produce 
pride and vanity, and raife many vicious paflions: and he 
concludes, that ‘ if thofe who have poffeffed it, knew the 
‘ happinefs of a peaceful, humble, and quiet ftation, they 
¢ would bid adieu to their ambition, and retire from the in- 
‘ quietude of bufinefs, into the happy abodes of private life.’ 
Who then are to conduct the great concerns of life, and fu- 
perintend the welfare of fociety, if the virtuous devote them- 
felves to philofophic.retirement? Is the great bufinefs of the 
world to be left to the adminiftration of the vicious? Cicero 
was of a different opinion. He was fo far from: thinking 
power an ill, that he deems it the duty of a virtuous man 
to folicit power, in order to exert his abilities for the 
public fervice:, and, indeed, it feems an indifpenfible moral 
obligation on the wife and virtuous, to render the effects of 
their wifdom and virtue as extenfive as poffible; for which 
ends, power is neceflary. in many, it is true, it is produGtive 
of vicious paflions: but where is the good which the greater 
part of mankind do not abufe? Neverthelefs, the wrong 
ufe which is made of it, does not alter its real property. 
‘ ‘That it has, in all cafes, naturally a tendency to corrupt 
‘more than to amend the heart,’ we deny. Power is not 
that which corrupts, but that which expofes corruption— 
that is, it affords bad men an opportunity of exhibiting their 
corrupt principles to public view, which, in a narrow {phere 
of action, might have efcaped notice. In few words, to ar- 
gue againft the defire of power and honourable diftinction, is 
to check that noble emulation which is among the moft pow- 
erful incentives to great and virtuous undertakings, and. only 
tends to fink mankind into an inglorious apathy: and it 
fhould be remembered, that we are not born to confult our 
own eafe and fatisfaction alone. 


Having enlarged on the moral and religious obligations to 
obferve the Law of Nature, our Author proceeds to treat of 
Civil Laws ; which, as he rightly remarks, are ¢ Rules for 
regulating voluntary ations alone. Men’s involuntary a&i- 
ons,’ he adds, ¢ are not under their power; they depend 
not on the free-will or choice of man, but proceed from 
‘neceffity, which hinders them from being otherwife than as 
they are. Thus,” fayshe, ‘ a man, who is in health, ufes 
exercife, and abftains for hours from food, cannot hinder 
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‘ himfelf from growing hungry: becaufe the uneafinefs a: 
* tending hunger, feeiris to depend on the material conftitu. 
© tion of man, and to bea neceflary confequence of the Laws 
* of Nature. Therefore it would be abfurd to make a Law 
forbidding any ‘man to grow hungry.’ Our Author’s pro- 
pofition refpe€ting involuntary actions, is certainly uncontro- 
vertible; but we cannot fay, that he is by any means accy- 
rate in the choice of his illuftration: for hunger is rather a 


paffion than an aéfion; fince the man who grows hungry 


does not af, but /uffer. 


It would be uncandid, however, to do more than barely 
mention fuch inaccuracies, which, in fo large a volume,. are, 
perhaps, unavoidable. But whatever efcapes of this kind our 
Author may have committed, or however we may differ from 
him with regard to fome general propofitions, yetwe do not 
the lefs applaud his meriton the whole. He not only difpla 
great juridical and philofophical knowlege, but pre 
relieves the Reader’s attention to fuch dry difquifitions, by 
apt quotations from, or allufions to, ancient and modern poe- 
try. His definitions, for the moft part, are clear and juft, 
and his deductions are drawn with great analytical fkill: 
though, it may be thought, that he fometimes purfues his 
analyfis till he becomes too prolix and circumftantial. But 
above all, we cannot but extol his generous concern for the 
natural rights and political liberties of mankind. He takes 
many occafions of expreffing his zeal in the caufe of Free- 
dom, but more efpecially under the title of Slavery ;.on 
which head, his fentiments are fo fenfible and benevolent, 
that it would be unjuft not to give them in his own words. 
Having confidered the three principles on which Slavery is 
generally founded, viz. 1. Captivity; 2. Sale; 3. Birth; 
and fhewn them to be irrational and cruel, he proceeds ‘to 
confider the ftate of Slavery in our American Colonies. 


¢ The principles,’ fays he, on which their flavery gene- 
rally depends, is not even fo ftrong as any of thofe three, 
on which alone it can be pretended to have any plaufible 
foundation. ‘They are not made flaves by being made pri- 
foners in a lawful war; they do not voluntarily difpofe of 
themfelves and of their liberty; of courfe, their children 
cannot be born flaves. 


, ee ee ee ee ee. 


© We all know, that they are purchafed from their Princes, 
who pretend to have a right to difpofe of them, and that 
they are, like other commodities, tranfported by the Mer- 
chants, who have bought them, into America, in order to 
be expofed tofale, If this trade admits of a moral or a ra- 
‘ tional 
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¢ tional juftification, every crime, even the moft atrocious 
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may be juftified. Government was inftituted for the goo 

of mankind: Kings, Princes, Governors, are not proprie- 
tors of thofe who are fubject to their authority ; they have 
not a right to make them miferable. On the contrary, 
their authority is vefted in them, that they may, by the 


juft exercife of it, promote the happinefs of their people, 


Of courfe, they have not a right to difpofe of their liberty, 
and to fell them for flaves. Befides, no man has a right to 
acquire or to purchafe them; menand their liberty are not 
in commercio; they are not either faleable or purchafeable. 
One, therefore, has no body but himfelf to blame, in cafe 
he fhall find himfelf Seutived of a man, whom he thought 
he had, by buying for a price, made his own; for he dealt 
in a trade which was illicit, and was prohibited by the moft 
obvious dictates of humanity. For thefe reafons, every one 
of thofe unfortunate men, who are pretended to be ? cong 
has a right to be declared to be free, for he never loft his 
liberty ; he could not lofe it; his Prince had no power to 
difpofe of him. Of courfe, the fale was ipfo jure void. 
This right he carries about with him, and is entitled every 
where to get it declared. As foon, therefore, as he comes 
into a Country in which the Judges are not forgetful of their 
own humanity, it is their duty to remember that he is a 
man, and to declare him to be free. 


‘ I know it has been faid, that queftions concerning the 
ftates of perfons, ought to be determined by the law of the 
country to which they belong; and that, therefore, one, 
who would be declared to be a flave in America, ought, in 
cafe he fhould happen to be imported into Britain, to be 
adjudged according to the law of America, to be a flave: 
a doétrine, than which nothing can be more barbarous. 
Ought the Judges of any country, out of refpect to the 


‘law of another, fhew no refpecét to their kind and to hu- 


manity? Out of refpect toa law, which is in no fort ob- 
ligatory upon them, ought they to difregard the Law of 
Nature, which is obligatory on all men, at all times, and 
in all places? Are any laws fo binding as the eternal Laws 
of Juftice? Is it doubtful, whether a Judge ought to pay 
greater regard to them, than to thofe arbitrary and inhu- 
man ufages which prevail in a diftant land ? 


‘ Aye, but our Colonies would be ruined if flavery was 
abolifhed. Beit fo; would it not from thence follow, 
that the bulk of mankind ought to be abufed, that our 
pockets may be filled with money, or our mouths with de- 
© licates ? 
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licates? The purfes of Highwaymen would be empty,..ig 
cafe robbery were totally abolifhed; but ;have men: a,righe 
to acquire riches by fuch cruel, fuch flagitious means ?* Has 
a Robber a right to acquire money by going out to the 
highway? Have men aright to acquire it by rendering 
their fellow creatures miferable? Is it lawful to abufe:man. 
kind, that the avarice, the vanity, or the pafhions of a few 
may be gratified? No, there is fucha thing as Juftice, to 
which the moft facred regard is due. It ought)to be invio- 
lably obferved. Have not thefe unhappy men a better right 
to their liberty and to their happinefs, than our American 
Merchants have to the profits which they make by torturing 
their kind? Let, therefore, our Colonies be ruined, but 
let us not render fo many men miferable. Would not any 
of us, who fhould, like Clytophon, be f{natched by Pyrates 
from his native land, think himfelf cruelly abufed, and at 
all times entitled to be free? Have not thefe unfortunate 
Africans, who meet with the fame cruel fate, the fame 
right? Are not they men as weil as we? and have the 

not the fame fenfibility? Let us not, therefore, defend, 


or fupport, a ufage which is contrary to all the laws of 
humanity. 


‘ But it is falfe, that either we or our Colonies would te 
ruined by the abolition of flavery. It might occafion a 
ftagnation of bufinefs for afhorttime. Every great altera- 
tion produces that effect; becaufe mankind cannot, on a 
fudden, find ways of difpofing of themfelves and of their 
affairs. But it would produce many happy effects. It is 
the flavery which is permitted in America, that has hinder- 
ed it from becoming fo foon populous, as it would otherwife 
havedone. Set the Nigers free, and, in a few generations, 
this vaft and fertile continent would be crowded with inha- 
bitants ; learning, arts, and every thing would flourifh 
among them;, inftead of being inhabited by wild beats 
and by Savages, it would be peopled by Philofophers and 
by Men. It might, perhaps, do harm to the trade of Bri- 
tain: but it has been demonftrated by the learned, the in- 
genious, and the virtuous Author of a Differtation on. the 
Numbers of Mankind, that a nation may be more populous, 
more wealthy, more virtuous, and more happy, without 
than with an extenfive foreign trade. Befides, the trade of 
Britain would not fuffer fo much as people are apt to ima- 
gine. It is Induftry which is the real fource of wealth. 
As long as a nation continues to be induftrious, it need not 
be afraid of poverty. Induftry, like neceflity, is mes pei 
© all 
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© -and falls on a thoufand ways of employing itfelf tothe pro- 
© fit of the induftrious. If one channel is dammed up, it 
¢ will foon open another for itfelf.’ 


Our Author obferves, in a Note, on this fubject, that the 
queftion concerning the lawfulnefs of flavery, has becn fel- 
dom debated. But, he adds, if authority was ever, inacafe 
like this, to be decifive, it may be remarked, that—*‘ a con- 
‘ tract, by which fome people had, during their nonage, 
bound themfelves to the fervice of fome fifhing-boats, for 
thrice nineteen years, and had fo tied themfelves to their re- 
{fpective boats, that not one of them could, during all that 
time, remove from the village to which they belonged, or 
from one boat to another, was fet afide, becaufe it was held 
to be hurtful to them.—Another cafe,’ hecontinues, * came 
to be difputed++A Niger boy, being in Edinburgh, refufed 
to return to his Mafter, becaufe he faid he was, like every 
other Britifh fubject, a Freeman in Britain. Council were 
ordered to argue the point both in writing and urva voce. 
But during the very time that the Court of Seffion was 
hearing them plead at the bar, notice came, that the boy 
was dead. So judgment was not pronounced,’ 
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For our parts, might we give our opinion on a point which, 
for what we know, is yetavexata queftio, we fhould not hefi- 
tate to pronounce, that a flave, by his refidence in Great 
Britain, becomes a Freeman. It is allowed, that /ubjec?ion 
can only be due in confideration of protec?ion. Now it will 
not be denied, that'a flave, during his refidence in this king- 
dom, owes a local allegiance, and is fubject to thelaws. If 
he commits murder, or theft, &c. he may be punifhed by 
our jaws: and it would be a ftrange doctrine, to argue, that 
he may be puni/bed by them, and yet not be protected by them. 
If he 1s entitled to their protection, /erty is the chief blefling 
they are calculated to preferve; it is, as: Montefquieu re- 
marks, the principle of the Britifh Conftitution: and, confe- 
quently, noone living under it, can be held in flavery. A 
Mafter may as well be faid to have power over his flave’s life. 
But if he kills his flave, how is he to be punifhed? Cer- 
tainly by our laws; and if our laws proteé& the flave’s /:7z, 
pari ratione they guard his /iberty: fince, whoever attends ta 
the divifions of our juridical Codes, will find that liberty is 
as much an object of legiflative attention as life. 


We with our limits would permit us to give farther {peci- 
mens of our Author’s abilities, We cannot, however, clofe 
this article, without taking notice of his very juft and hu- 
Rev. Sen. 1760. P marie 
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mane reflections with refpect to legitimated children, which, 
by the law of Scotland, are ¢ fuch as are procreated of pa- 
‘ rents, who marry each other fometime after the conception 
of their children.” The law, fays he, * does not confider 
the parents as fo unnatural and fo heinous offenders, or look 
on their embraces as fo odious and fo culpable, or regard 
the offspring with fuch malignant eyes, as either to 
punifh the innocent children, by incapacitating them 
from enjoying the fame advantages which are enjoyed by 
others, who have, indeed, been brought into being in a 
more regular manner, but have not themfelves upon that 
account, any more merit than they, or to hinder the pa- 
rents from making reparation for their delinquency, by 
marrying one another. Befides,’ he adds, ¢ a man and 
woman may have been guilty of delinquencies; but time 
may alter both their notions of life andsthe difpofitions of 
their hearts, and may make them fenfible of the folly and 
vicioufnefs of their ways.’ 
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The principles here unfolded, appear to us to be founded 
on reafon and juftice. It often happens, that a man in the 
licentioufnefs of youth, andthe wantonnefs of appetite, finds 
means to feduce an unguarded fair one to the gratification of 
a lawlefs paffion, which, by her affectionate, faithful, and 
engaging manners, is at length converted into a folid and ra- 
tional attachment. Under fuch circumftances, it is hard to 
hinder them from making reparation to a guiltlefs offspring, 
by depriving them of the means of tranfmitting thofe advan- 
tages to their children, to which Nature entitles them. There 
was once an attempt in this kingdom to introduce this prac- 
tice of the Scotifh law, which is founded on the Civil and 
Canon Laws: but it was oppofed and reje&ted with an high 
hand. It was upon this occafion, that the Barons made that 
famous anfwer which has been fo much applauded—* Nolu- 
© mus leges Anglia mutari.? Indeed at that time, when domi- 
neering Churchmen were grafping at power in order to bring 
every thing under fubjection to papal tyrarny, and were en- 
deavouring to introduce the crvi/ law, as more favourable to 
their flaviih fyftem, there might be good reafon for this fhort 
and fpirited reply: but to repeat it now, on the like occafion, 
would be highly unreafonable and abfurd. Thank Heaven 
we are freed from the terror of the papal yoke; the King is 
acknowleged to be fupreme Head of the Church: and all ec- 
clefiaftical authority is derived from, and dependent on, the 
civil Power. ‘Therefore, fuch an improvement in our law, 
for fuch we beg leave to call it, may now be admitted with 
firict juftice and propriety. 

But 
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But though in this and many other particulars, as we ob- 
ferved before, we give the preference to the Law of Scot- 
land, yet in fome we think our own has the advantage. We 
could with pleafure puriue the comparifon between them, but 
we muft be content to inftance it only with refpect to Drunk- 
ennefs — which, by the Scotifh law, as we learn from 
our Author, ¢ though it can never be a total excufe for one 
‘ who has done a corporal or an atrocious injury, is ne- 
S‘ verthelefs an extenuation of his guilt. For,’ he adds, ¢ it 
‘ both is and ought to be fo in every cafe, becaufe the beft 
¢ people may be intoxicated on particular occafions, and it 
‘ would be hard to punifh them Pana Ordinaria for actions 
*‘ done by them when in this condition.” By our law, how- 
ever, Drunkennefs is fo far from being deemed an extenua- 
tion, that it is generally held to be an aggravation of delin- 
quency ; for Drunkennefs is itfelf unlawful, and punifhable 
as a crime by our law: confequently cannot be pleaded in 
extenuation of delinquency. In our judgment, this is the 
beft policy: for as inebriation is a vice to which the common 
people are moft addicted, and as it is productive of fuch hor- 
rid confequences, it cannot be too much difcountenanced by 
law. Indeed as the fentences in leffer delinquences, that isg 
fuch as are not capital, are moftly difcretionary, Drunken- 
nefs, under certain circumftances, may be allowed in mitiga- 
tion of punifhment; but the /aw itfelf fhould make no diftinc- 
tion, which may feem to favour fuch a dangerous excefs. 


Having thus given a general view of this learned and inge- 
nious work, we conclude with earneftly recommending it 
not only to Men of the Law, but to the ftudious in general, 
who will find the inftitutions of Jurifprudence explained and 
fupported on philofophic principles : and we heartily with our 
Author health and leifure to continue his ftudies, to his own 
honour and advantage, and for the benefit and fatisfaction of 


others. 
R-a4 





The Life of Erafmus. Vol.1l. 4to. 11. 18. bound. Whif- 
ton and White. 


N our Review of the firft volume* of this learned work, 
we had the pleafure of commending it as a valuable pre- 
fent to the Literati, and we extracted feveral paflages which 


* See Review, vol. XIX. page 335. 
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in our judgment, did honour to the Author’s abilities: bug 
we, neverthelefs, took notice of fome defects and inadver- 
tencies, which, we hoped, the ingentous Writer would have 
avoided or corrected in the volume before us. We complain- 
ed, not without reafon, that ** he was too {paring of his 
‘< comment, for want of which, the narrative was, in many 
‘¢ places, dry and tedious.” We likewife exprefled our con- 
cern, ** to perceive him attentive to fuch trifles as afforded 
“© neither amufement or inftruction, and were confequently 
“6 too immaterial to have employed his pen.” We took the 
liberty likewife of pointing out fome flighter inaccuracies, 
with no other view, than that, by awaking all his attention, 
he might render the continuation of the work equal to his 
talents: and, from the promifed contents of this fecond vo- 
lume, we ventured to declare our perfuafion, that ** it would 
«© be more curious and interefting than the firft.” 


We are forry to confefs, however, that our expectations in 
this refpect are difappointed ; and we cannot forbear lament- 
ing, when we fee fo much learning and ingenuity mifemployed 
in trivia] purfuits, and barren difquifitions: for fuch, im our 
opinion, is the far greateft part of the volume before us. 
Our Author has with infinite labour colle&ed the judgments 
which learned men have pafled upon Erafmus, and he has not 
omitted the leaft {crap, in which the name of that great .man 
is mentioned. “Uhus, weare told, page 17, * that David Hein- 
¢ fius hath highly extolled Erafmus, in a Letter to Scriverius, 
¢ which is inferted in the firft tome of Erafmus.’ Likewife, 
that * the letter of Baudius to Paul Merula, is an elegant en- 
¢ comium upon Erafmus, and a defence of his ftyle, which, 
‘ as he truly obferves, is copious, eafy, flowing, and per- 
¢ fpicuous:’ and we meet with abundance of fragments of 
this kind, which yield us ne:ther pleafure or profit. 


To what purpofe is it to cite an almoft endlefs number of 
authorities, meerly to make us acquainted with their naked 
opinions, which are unfupported by any comment on the doc- 
trine or fentiments of Frafmus? A Reader ought to have all 
the phlegm of a Dutch Burgomafter, to pore over fuch dr 
and wholefale panegyrics and criticifms: yet nearly one half 
of this bulky volume is made up of fuch contents: and the 
remainder confifts of an Appendix which contains Letters to 
and from Eraimus, together with his will: likewife feveral 
letters which pafled between other people, in which mention 
is made of frafmus or his writings, with many other pieces 
of different kinds, which are, feveral of them, indeed, well 
werthy the perufal of the learned and curious; who muft, 
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neverthelefs, wade through a great deal of tedious and unia- 
terefting matter, among which thefe choice pieces lie inter- 


fperfed. 


In fhort, we have fuch efteem for our Author’s abilities, 
that we wifh he had collected lefs, and written more. Had 
he been more liberal in his remarks on fuch paflages of Eraf- 
mus as might exercife our underftanding, his time had been 
well beftowéd, and his Readers, we truft, would have been 
well rewarded for their attention. But laborious jejune com- 
pliments, ferve only to diffipate the irkfome hours of cloiftered 
Pedants: men who fiudy for rational purpofes, value books 
no farther than as they areenriched with fentiment. 


It is but juft, however, to acknowlege, that this work 
contains fome learned and judicious remarks on Erafmus and 
other Writers and cotemporary perfonages, together with 
fome curious anecdotes, of which we fhall feleét a few, fo far 
as our limits will allow us, for the entertainment of our 
Readers, 


Page 21 we areprefented with the judgment of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, on the following propolition taken from Eraf- 
mus. When they whohave been baptized in their infancy 
‘ arrive to years of difcretion, they are to be afked whether 
‘ they will ratify their baptifm. If they refufe, they fhould 
‘ be left at liberty fo to do.’ 


‘ The Fathers of the Council inveighed vehemently againft 
‘ Erafmus, as the Inventor of this doctrine, which they call- 
‘ ed impious and pernicious, and proper to open the way to 
‘ the abolition of Chriftianity. “They added, that if the cir- 
* cumcifed children of the Jews were obliged when they 
‘ come to riper years, to obferve the whole law, and liable to 
* punifhment when they tranfgrefled it, it was far more fit to 
‘ oblige the children of the Faithful to keep the law of Jefus 
* Chrift; that the Univerfity of Paris had juftly condemned 
* this doGtrine of Erafmus, and that the Council ought alio 
* to reject it. 


‘ I fee not,’ fays Dr. Courayer, ‘ what danger there was 
in this propofition, and {till lefs how it could be treated as 
impious; fince afluredly Erafmus had propofed it as a pro- 
per method of eftablifhing piety, and of admitting among({t 
‘ Chriftians only fuch as were fo, fincerely and willingly.’ 
We are of opinion with this worthy Door, that there is no- 
thing either dangerous or impious in this propofition ; -never- 
thelefs, we are in doubt how far it might be neceflary in point 
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of practice. Among thofe who have arrived at what are deem. 
ed years of difcretion, few have thought for themfelves on the 
fubject of religion, and fuch as have not, may, in this refpe@, 
be faid to continue ftill in a ftate of infancy: the fincerity 
therefore of their ratification or renunciation is little to be 
depended upon, when their own judgment decides nothing in 
either cafe. 


Our Author likewife prefents us with the feveral judgments 
favourable and unfavourable, which were pafled on the fa- 
mous Cardinal Perron: among other particulars, it is faid, 
that he was fuch an everlafting talker, that when we was 
fallen on the fubject of 1 know not what Council, he never 
knew when to give over. As foon as his Valet de Chambre 
found him entering into that toric, he ufed to take his cloak, 
and fay to his Comrades, Andiamo al Bordello, intimating, 
that they would have time enough and to fpare. This Car- 
dinal, in our Author’s opinion, “difputed agvain{t the Protef- 
tants, with more vehemence than fincerity ; 2s with more 
effrontery than erudition. 


~ We have alfoan entertaining anecdote, taken from a treatife 

of Erafmus’ on the Art of Preaching. ‘The genius of Eraf- 
mus, as is juftly obferved, naturally inclined to the ludicrous, 
often breaks out; as in the following tale, which he hath 
related concerning the theological Comedians, and which is 
both humouzous and inftruétive. 


‘ There was in Italy a Preacher, called Robertus Licienfis, 
of whofe life I chufe to fay nothing ; I fhall only fay, that 
if common report was true, he had excellent talents for 
the pulpit. At firft he had becn one of thofe, who call 
themfelves Ob/ervantins, an honourable title, by which they 
are diftinguifhed from the other orders of St. Francis. As 
this order did not fuit his humour, he went to one of thofe 
called Conventuals, whofe way of life is pot fo rigid. Be- 
ing one day at a repaft, where there was an Obfervantin 
Vicar, a man of capacity, piety, and gravity, he made his . 
boaft that he could draw tears from his auditors, whenever 
he hada mind. By this fpeech he pretended to refute what 
the other had faid io him, by way of reproof and reproach, 
that his fermons produced no good effects, becaufe they 
came not from his heart, and becaufe his life did not cor- 
refpond with his doctrine. From whom do ye draw tears, 
faid he, except from children and filly women? Youthen, 
faid Licienfis, who are fo great a man, come to-morrow 
where [ am to preach, and be at fuch a place in the church, 
where I can obferve you, and have a full fight of yond 
: * an 
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and if I do not make you weep, I will give you a fupper ; 
if Ido, you fhall give one to me and to this good company. 
He did not mention the word pay, becaufe thofe people ne- 
ver touch money: but there was in the company a friend to 
the Francifcans, who offered to be fecurity for the Ob- 
fervantin. 


a ~anwAneAn 


‘ On the following day, he went and took the place which 
was appointed; and then the Preacher, after having repre- 
fented the loving-kindnefs and the mercy of God, and the 
ingratitude and ftubbornnefs of thofe whom nothing can 
call to repentance, and to mutual love, began, as in the 
perfon of God, to addrefs himfelf to the human heart. 
O heart! faid he, harder than iron, harder than diamonds ! 
for even iron will melt in the fire, and the blood of a goat 
will diffolve a diamond: but I, do what I can, am not 
able to draw from thee one fingle tear. He carried on his 
apoftrophe with fuch pathetic vehemence, that at laft the 
Vicar began to weep. As foon as the Preacher faw it, 
ftretching forth his hand towards him, he cried out, I have 
conquered. The audience fuppofed that he ftill fpake in 
the perfon of God, applauding himfelf, as it were, for his 
vitory over thofe who could not refrain from fhedding tears. 
After this, at fupper, as the Conventual Monk boafted of 
his fuccefs, the Obfervantin replied fmartly enough: It 
was not your eloquence that drew thofe tears, but the com- 
paffion which I then felt for you, and a concern that one of 


fuch happy talents fhould chufe rather to ferve the world 
than Jefus Chrift.” 


It was certainly no bad way of coming off. There are 
A@ors of this kind who feem to be fo much affe&ed them- 
felves, that they affe& their auditors alfo: but as foon as they 
are come down from the pulpit, they have done with religion, 
and think no more of it. Such, in fom¢ degree, are thofe 
fanatical Hypocrites, and ecclefiaftical Mountebanks, called 
Methodifts, who impofe upon an ignorant multitude, unable 
to diftinguifh Vociferation from Energy, nor the affected 
diftortions of feature, from the real emotions of pious zeal, 
Such Impoftors muft be the worft of men: for hypocrify fu- 
peradded to irreligiun, is the moft enormous fpecies of, im- 
piety. Argument, however avails little againft a fenfelefs 
and affeéted enthufiafm: therefore we cannot but greatly ex- 
tol the defign of the Mimick, who lately attempted to expofe 
this fe&t to ridicule; though we think his performance, in 
many refpeéts, highly reprehenfible, not to fay contemptible. 


P 4 Erafmus, 
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Erafmus, as is well obferved, took all occafions of ex 
fing the abufes of religion, and of ridiculing the religious of 
thofe days, who were improperly fo called. * We call, ” fays 
he, ¢ Prietts, Bifhops, and Popes, the Church, alt though they 
‘ be only Minifters of the Church; for the Church’. is the 
¢ whole Chriftian-people—And of the Church, we fay, that 
fe appears in honour and f{plendor, not when piety is_in- 
‘ creafed, and vice is diminithed, when good morals are pre- 
‘ valent, and true doétrine flourifheth, but when the altars 
are embeltifhed with gold and jewels; or rather, when, 
© religion being totally neglected, the Prelates rival temporal 
Lords in lands, in domettics, in luxury, in mules, in horfes, 
‘ inhoufes, or rather in palaces, in every thing that makes a, 
¢ fhew and a noife. ‘This is thought to be fo juft a manner 
‘ of judging and {peaking, that even in papal Bulls, thefe 
‘ encomiums may be found ; ‘¢ Forafmuch as Cardinal A, 
‘*¢ by his {umptuous equipage, and numerous train of horfes 
“Sand domeitics, doth fingular honour to the Church of 
ry Whrilt, we think it proper to add to his preferments ano- 
“¢ ther Bithoprick.” ¢ This was certainly an admirable title 
‘ topreferment ; but his Holinefs would have dune well to 
¢ have confidered, that the Apoftles honoured their Mafter’s 
‘ Church, by diftinctions of a very difierent nature.’ 


" 


“ 


“~ 


Erafmus, however, not only fatyrized the luxury and la- 
zinefs of thofe voluptuous Pyrelates, but he likewife fhamed 
them by his example; taking inde fa iticable pains in explain- 
ing the holy Scriptures, as appcars by his edition of the New 
Teftament, in which he took care to give the Greek text, 
not very common in thofe days, as correét as poflible ; and 
to this end confulted all the manuicripts he could procure, 
and carefully perufed the Fathers and Greek Commentators, 
fetting down moft accurately all the various readings. 


¢ Of this there is a remarkable inftance on 1 John v. ¥. 

« For there are three that bear record [in Heaven, the Father, 
F " the Word, and the Holy Choft: and thefe three are one. 

, And there are three that bear witne%s in earth] the Spirit, 
- en he Water, and the Blood: aud thefe three agree in one. 


¢ Here he obferves, 1. That in the Greek, only thefe 
© words. are found : for there are three that bear satel the Spi- 
© rity and the Water, and the Blood: and thefe three agree in 
© OMe. 


© 2. Thet this pa7age is fo cited by Cyril in the 14th book 
* of his T/-/aurus, and that an oithodox Father, as he was, 
* would 
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would infallibly have cited the whole paflage againft the 
Arians, if he had found it in any copies in his time. 


‘ 3, That the fame may be faid of Auguftin, who alfo 
cites it thus againft Maximinus, the Arian, although he 
omits nothing to eftablifh the confubftantiality of the Fa- 
ther and the Son, and although he pretends that the Spirit, 
the Water, and the Blood, fignify the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghoft. 


‘ 4, That Beda cites the paflage in the fame manner as 
Augutftin. 


‘5. That the controverted words are not ina manufcript 
of the Minor Friars of Antwerp, which he had examined. 


‘ 6. That, indeed, the authority of Jerom is urged on 
this occafion; but that this Father feems to complain, in 
a Preface which is prefixed to the Catholic Epiftles, not of 
the Greek manufcripts, but of thofe who tranflated the 
Greek Teftament into Latin; and that at prefent the words 
which, as he complains,, were omitted, are not to be found 
in the Greek manufcripts, but only in fome of the-Latin 
ones, 


‘© But (fays Erafmus) Whence could Jerom difcover this 
error of the Tranflators? It muft have been by the help 
of the Greek copies. But thefe Greek copies either were 
or were not conformable to our verfion. If they varied as 
well as the Latin verfions, by what indications can he fhew 
which is the beft reading, and how the Apoftle wrote? 
efpecially fince the reading which he cenfures was publicly 
ufed in the Church. If this were not the cafe, I know 
not what can be made of the following words: Sed tu, 
virgo Chrifti, Euflochium, dum a me impenfius Scriptura ve- 
ritatem inquiris, meam quodammodo oe invidorum den- 
tibus corrodendam exponis, qui me falfartum corruptoremque fa- 
crarum pronunciant Scripturarum. For who would have 
called him a Forger and a Falfifier, unlefs he changed the 
common reading of the place? If Cyril amongft the 
Greeks did read what we now read in our Greek manu- 
fcripts, if Auguftin and Beda did read fo, or if they found 
both the one and the other reading, I fee not what reafon 
Jerom could give to prove, that his way of reading was the 
true one. Some will fay, this text furnifheth us with a 
{trong argument againft the Arians. But firft, fince it is 
certain that the manner of reading this paflage hath varied 
amongft the Greeks and Latins, we cannot object it to 
them, becaufe they will have the fame right to claim that 
| “ ‘reading 
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reading which favours them. But let it be fuppofed, that 
the pailage is inconteftible, fince what is faid of the tefti- 
mony of the Water, the Blood, and the Spirit, that they 
are one (unum funt, or rather, that they amount to one, 
sis ro tv gigs) relates not to an unity of nature, but to an 
uniformity of teftimony, could the Arians think we, be 
fo ftupid as not to interpret in the fame manner what is 
faid of the Father, the Word, and the Spirit? Efpeci- 
ally fince the Orthodox explain in the fame way a paflage 
in the Gofpel of St. John; fince Augiftin rejects not this 
interpretation, when he difputes with Maximinus the Ari- 
an; and fince the interlineary Glofs explains it thus: 
Unum funt, id eft, de eadem re teflantur. ‘This is not the 
way to eftablifh the Faith, but to make it fufpected, by 
trufting to fuch weak furmifes. Perhaps it would be better 
to ufe our pious endeavours to become one with God and 
with Chrift, than to difcufs, with an over curious zeal, 
how the Son differeth from the Father, and how the Holy 
Ghoft from the one and the other. In truth, I fee not 
how we can prove what the Arians denied, except by fa- 
tisfaétory arguments. In a word, this whole paflage be- 
ing obfcure, can be of {mall fervice for the confutation of 
Heretics, &c.” 


In the courfe of thefe Remarks, we have fome curious 


anecdotes relating to the ludicrous and fuperftitious cuftoms 
which were prevalent about thefe times, and of which Eraf- 
mus gives an account, either from good authority, or from 
his own obfervation, while he was here in England. ¢ A- 
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mong the Englifh,’ fays he, * at London, there is a cuftom 
that on St. Paul’s Converfion, the people, in a fort of wild 
procefflion, bring into the Church of St. Paul the head of a 
kind of deer frequent in that ifland, fixed upon the top of 
a long fpear or pole, with the whole company blowing 
Hunter’s horns in a hideous manner: and fo in this rude 
pomp they go up to the high altar, and offer it there. You 
would think them all the mad Votaries of Diana. What 
fhould the Paftor or Prelate of the Church do in fuch a 
cafe? ‘If he oppofe it, why then the claim of cuftom is a 
violent thing, and to attempt the ftopping of fuch a flood 
fhall raife a tumult or infurrection of worfe confequence 
than it will be to connive at a perverfe and inveterate. 
cuftom. | | 


‘ This, which was at firft probably a pagan cuftom, con- 
tinued to the Reformation. —Though the Church was now 
confecrated to the memory of St. Paul, yct they feemed 
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willing not to forget the Goddefs Diana, to whom, we are 
told, in this very place was anciently a temple erected, and 
that in the time of Melitus, the firft Bifhop of London. 
Ethelbert, King of Kent, built a church to the honour of 
St. Paul, where before ftood a temple of Diana, as an an- 
cient infcription in the Cotton Library tells us: Jmmolat 
Diane Londonia: Thurificat Apolloni fubarbana Thorneia, 
Thorney is now Weftminfter. Sir W. Dugdale, in his 
Hiftory of St. Paul’s church, tells us, that there was a 
great Manor held by the fervice of the offering a Doe at 
the high altar, on the Converfion of St. Paul. The fame 
Author mentions, that there was a fignal grant by Sir Wil- 
liam le Baud, Knt. in 3 Edw. I. of a Doe yearly in win- 
ter, on the Converfion of St. Paul, and of a fat Buck in 
fummer, on the day of the commemoration of the fame 
Saint, to be offered at the altar by the faid Sir William and 
his family, and then to be diftributed among the Canons 
refident: in confideration of an eftate granted by the faid 
Canons to him and his heirs. ‘The reception of which Doe 
and Buck was, till Queen Elizabeth’s days, performed at 
the ffeps of the Choir, by the Canons of this cathedral.’ 
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We have likewife an account of an earthen lamp, which 
was found in digging the foundation of this church. It re- 
prefents the figure of aLuilding which the late Mr. Kemp, 
into whofe hands this lamp came, fuppofed to be the temple 
of Diana: and he was the more confirmed in this opinion, 
from another lamp of the fame fort, which was found in the 
fame place, and at the fame time with the former, together 
with feveral boars tufks. 


¢ That Diana was worfhipped in Gaul, we learn from Po- 
§ lyzenus: and asa proof of her being worfhipped likewife 
¢ in Britain, Mr, Sammes takes notice of an image that, in 
* the year 1602, was dug out of the ground in Monmouth- 
‘ fhire, which both by the form and drefs, as likewife by an 
¢ infcription found not far from it, appeared to be the figure 
¢ of that Goddefs: and Mr. Camden thinks it not impro- 
¢ bable, that there was anciently a temple of Diana, where 
¢ St. Paul’s church now ftands, from the great number of Ox 
‘ heads that were found there, in digging up the church- 
$ yard, in the reign of King'Edward the firft, and were then 
$ looked upon as Gentile facrifices.’ 


Among the feleét pieces in the Appendix, of which, as 
we have obferved before, many are curious, is the Preface of 
Eyafmus to Livy, in which we meet with the owing 
ab%3 
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fage,. which is as applicable to the prefent times, as to thofe 
in which it was written. 


«« Fuit hoc olim Regum ftudium, aut extructis Pontibus, 
«© aut communitis Fluminum Ripis, aut alio deductis amni- 
<< bus, tum Thermis, Porticibus, Bafilecis, Aqueduétibus, 
<< ftratis viis, Oppidis erectis, aliove quopiam infigni Mo- 
«< numento fui Memoriam pofteris relinquere ; nunc fere ex 
“© miferandis urbium ac Vicorum ruinis, ex valtatis atque in- 
“¢ fenfis Agris Nobiles funt. Belli Gloria tum verum habet 
<¢ Decus, cum ad id coegit neceffitas, aut Patrie Pietas.” 
Kings were formerly ftudious of tranfmitting their names to 
pofterity, by building bridges, by keeping up the banks 
of rivers, ar by turning the courfe of the ftream, or by ereét- 
ing baths, porticos, and ftately buildings, or cutting aque- 
ducts, or by making public ways, or founding cities, or fome 
fuch fignal monuments: but now they feek glory from the 
wretched ruins of towns and villages, and by burning and 
Jaying watte the country. Warlike merit is then truly glo- 
rious, when neceflity, or the love of our country, compels 


us to take arms. 
R-a 


ta) 





Fragments of anctent Poetry, collected in the Highlands of Scat- 
land, and tranflated from the Gakic or Erfe Language. 12mo. 
1s. Edinburgh. 


| 
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E are told in a Preface to this little work, that the 

public may depend on thefe Fragments as genuine 
remains of ancient Scotifh poetry ; Tradition in the country 
where they were written, referring them to an zra of the 
moft remote antiquity; and afcribing them to the Bards, a 
race of men well known to have continued throughout many 
ages in Ireland and Scotland. ‘The diction too, we are told, 
in the original, is very obfolete ; and differs widely from the . 
{tile of fuch poems as have been written in the fame language. 
two orthree centuries ago. “To whatever age, country, or 
people, however, we may be indebted for thefe Fragments, . 
certain it is, they abound with that metaphorical fimplicity 
that diftinguifhes the rudeft ftate of poetry, and defcribe thofe 
manners that belong to the moft early condition of fociety. 


That they abound alfo with ftrong images, and lively de- 
fcriptions, which have a peculiar local propriety, cannot be. 
denied; and yet, did we put no confidence in the aflertion 
of the anonymous Editor, we fhould think, nme: 
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fuch evident marks of authenticity, that they might be the 
production of a later age. 


The fimplicity and bold metaphors of the earlieft kinds of 
poetry, are much eafier imitated than is generally imagined : 
yet ftriking as their ftile and manner may be to Sodiition Bead- 
ers, they are too often attended with fuch grofs improprieties 
and tautologies, as make even their greateft beauties difguft- 
ing to perfons of the leaft waite, or critical knowlege. 


Of the merit of thefe Fragments, which are chiefly Dirges 
or Lamentations for the Dead, our Readers will judge for 
themfelves, by the following fpecimens ; which are feleéted 
as neither the moft nor the leaft excellent of the whole. 


FRAGMENT VII. 
© Why openeft thou afreth the fpring. of my grief, O fon 
of Alpin, inquiring how Ofcur fell? My eyes are blind 
with tears ; but memory beams on my heart. How can I 
relate the mournful death of the Head of the people! Prince 
of the Warriours, Ofcur my fon, {hall I fee thee no 
more ! 


© He fell as the moon ina ftorm; as the fun from the midft 
of iis courfe, when clouds rife from the wafte of the waves, 
when the blacknefs of the ftorm inwraps the rocks of Ar- 
dannider. I, like an ancient oak on Morven, I mioulder 
alone in my place. ‘The blait hath lopped my branches 
away; and Itremble at the wings of the North. Prince’ 
of the Warriours, Ofcur my fon! fhall I fee thee no 
more ! 


‘ Dermid and Ofcur were one: they reaped the battle to- 

ether. Their friendfhip were ftrong as their fteel; and 
Death walked between them tothe field. —TThey came on the 
foe like two rocks falling from the brows of Ardven. Their 
{words were ftained with the blood of the valiant: Warri- 
ours fainted at their names. Who was a match for Ofcur, 
but Dermid? and who for Dermid, but Ofcur? 


‘ They killed mighty Dargo in the field; Dargo before 
¢ invincible. His daughter was fair as the morn ; mild as the 
‘ beam of night. Her eyes, like two ftars in a fhower: her 
‘ breath, the gale of Spring: her breafts, as the new fallen 
‘ fnow floating on the moving heath. The Warriours faw 
a 
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her, and loved; their fouls were fixed on the Maid. Each 
loved her, as his fame; each muft poflefs her, or die. But 
¢ her foul was fixed on Ofcur; my fon was the youth of her 
© love. She forgot the blood of her father; and loved the 
* hand that flew him. 
¢ Son 
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¢ Son of Ofcian, faid Dermid, I love; O Ofcur, I love 


‘¢ this Maid. But her foul cleaveth unto thee ; and nothing 
© can heal Dermid. ‘Here, pierce this bofom, Ofcur; re- 
¢ lieve me, my friend, with thy fword. 


‘ My fword, fon of Morny, fhall never be ftained with 
the blood of Dermid. 


¢ Who then is worthy to flay me, O Ofcur fon of Ofcian? 


© Let not my life pafsaway unknown. Let none but Ofcur 
© flay me. Send me with honour to the grave, and let my 
© death be renowned. 


‘ Dermid, make ufe of thy fword; fon of Morny, wield 


© thy fteel. Would that I fell with thee! that my death 
© came from the hand of Dermid ! 


‘ They fought by the brook of the mountain; by the 


¢ ftreams of Branno. Blood tinged the filvery ftream, and 
© crudled round the mofly ftones. Dermid the graceful fell ; 
© fell, and fmiled in death. 


‘ And falleft thou, fonof Morny ; falleft thou by Ofcur’s 


€ hand! Dermid invincible in war, thus do I fee thee fall ! 
© —He went, and returned to the Maid whom he loved 3 
“ returned, but fhe perceived his grief. 


a a a B& 


‘ Why that gloom, fonof Ofcian? what fhades thy migh- 
ty foul? 


‘© Though once renowned for the bow, O Maid, I have 
loft my fame. Fixed ona tree by the brook of the hill, is 
the fhield of Gormur the brave, whom in battle I flew. 
I have wafted the day in vain, nor could my arrow pierce 
it. 


« Let me try, fon of Ofcian, the {kill of Dargo’s daugh- 
ter. My hands were taught the bow: my father delighted 
in my fkill. * 

« She went. He ftcod behind the fhield. Her arrow flew 
and pierced his breatt. 


‘ Bleffed be that hand of fnow; and bleffed thy bow of 
yew! I fall refolved on death: and who but the daughter 
of Dargo was worthy to flay me? Lay me in the earth, 


* my Fair-one ; lay me by the fide of Dermid. 


« Ofcur! I have the blood, the foul of the mighty Dargo. 


* Well pleafed I can meet death. My forrow I can end thus. 


¢ —She 
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~--—She pierced her white bofom with fteel. She fell; 
fhe trembled ; and died. 


« By the brook of the hill their graves are laid; a birch’s 
unequal fhade covers their tomb. Often on their green 
earthen tombs the branchy fons of the mountain feed, 
when mid-day is all in flames, and filence is over all the 
hills.’ 


FRAGMENT IX. 


* Thou afkeft, fair daughter of the ifles! whofe memory 
is preferved in thefe tombs? The memory of Ronnan the 
bold, and Connan the chief of men; and of her, the fair- 
eft of Maids, Rivine the lovely and the good. The wing 
of time is laden with care. Every moment hath woes of 
its own. Why feek we our grief from afar; or give our 
tears to thofe of other times? But thou commandeft, and 
I obey, O fair daughter of the ifles ! 


© Conar was mighty in war. Caul was the friend of 
ftrangers. His gates were open toall; midnight darkened 
not on his barred door. Both lived upon the fons of the 
mountains. ‘Their bow was the fupport of the poor. 


‘ Connan was the image of Conar’s foul. Caul was re- 
newed in Ronnan his fon. Rivine, the daughter of Conar, 
was the Jove of Ronnan; her brother Connan was: his 
friend. She was fair as the harveft moon fetting in the feas 
of Molochafquir. Her foul was fettled on Ronnan; the 
youth was the dream of her nights. 


‘ Rivine, my love! fays Ronnan, I go to my King in 
Norway. <A year and a day fhall bring me back. Wilt 
thou be true to Ronnan? 


‘ Ronnan! a year and a day I will fpend in forrow. Ron- 
nan behave like a man, and my foul fhall exult in thy va- 
lour. Connan my friend fays Ronnan, wilt thou preferve 
Rivine thy fifter? Durftan is in love with the Maid; and 


foon fhall the fea bring the ftranger to our coatft. 





‘ Ronnan, I will defend: do thou fecurely go. He 
went. He returned on hisday. But Durftan returned be- 
fore him. 


‘ Give me thy daughter, Conar, fays Durftan; or fear 
and feel my power. 


‘ He who dares attempt my fifter, faysConnan, muft meet 
this edge of fteel. Unerring in battle is my arm: my fword, 


as the lightning of heaven. 
¢ Rontar 
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© Ronnan the Warriour came; and much he threatened 








2 ¢ Durftan. 
4 ‘ But faith Euran the fervant of gold, Ronnan! by the 
« gate of the north fhall Durftan this night carry thy Fair: 








© one away. Accurfed, anfwers Ronnan, be this arn, if 
¢ death meet him not there. 














‘ Connan! faith Euran, this night fhall the ftranger cairy 
€ thy fifter away. My fword fhall meet him, replies Con- 
© nan, and he fhall lie low on earth. 




























¢ The friends met by night, and they fought. Blood and 
fweat ran down their limbs as water on the mofly rock, 
Connan falls ; and cries, O Durftan, be favourable to Ri- 
vine !—-And is it my friend, cries Ronnan, I have flain? 
O Connan! I knew thee not. 


aaa &# 


© He went, and he fought with Durftan. Day began to 
rife on the combat, when fainting they fell, and expired. 
Rivine came out withthe morn; and O what detains 
my Ronnan ! She faw him lying pale in his blood; and 
her brother lying pale by his fide. What could fhe fay? 
what could fhe do? her complaints were many and vain. 
She opened this grave for the Warriours; and fell into it 
herfelf, before it was clofed; like the fun {natched away in 
a ftorm. 


¢ Thou hat heard this tale of grief, O fair Daughter of 
€ the ifles! Rivine was fair as thyfelf: fhed on her grave 
© a tear.’ 
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FRAGMEDT XI. 


‘© Sad t Iam fadindeed: nor fmall my caufe of woe !——~ 
Kirmor, thou haft loft no fon; thou haft loft no daughter 
of beauty. Connar the valiant lives; and Annir the faireft 
of Maids. The boughs of thy family flourifh, O Kirmor! 
but Armyn is the laft of his race. 


aa # 


‘ Rife, winds of autumn, rife; blow upon the dark heath! 
ftreams of the mountains, roar! howl, ye tempefts, in the 
trees! walk through broken clouds, O moon! fhow by‘in- 
tervals thy pale face! bring to my mind that fad night, when 
all my children fell ; when Arindel the mighty fell; when 
Daura the lovely died. 


7am 
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¢ Daura, my daughter! thou wert fair; fair as the moon 
© on the hills of Jura; white as the driven fnow; fweet as 
* the breathing gale. Armor renowned in war came, aud 
* fought 
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fought Datra’s love; he was not long denied; fair was 


« the hope of their friends. 
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« Earch fon of Odgal repined ; for his brother was flain 
by Armor. He came difguifed like a fon of the fea: fair 


. - . - - 


daughter of Armyn ! 


© She went; and fhe called on Armor: Nought anfwered 
but the fon of the rock. Armor, my love! my. love! 
why tormenteft thou me with fear? come, graceful fon of 
of Ardnart, come; it is Daura who calleth thee !—Earch 
the Traitor fled laughing to the land. She lifted up her 
voice; and cried for her brother and her father. Arindel ! 
Armyn! none to relieve your Daura? 


© Her voice came over the fea. Arindel my fon defcended 
from the hill; rough in the fpoils of the chace. His ar- 
rows rattled by his fide; his bow was in his hand; five 
grey dogs attended his fteps. He faw fierce Earch on the 

ore; he feized and bound him to anoak. Thick fly the 
thongs of the hide around his limbs; he loads the wind 
with his groans. 


‘ Arindel afcends the furgy deep in his boat, to bring 
Daura to the land. Armor came in his wrath, and let fl 
the grey-féathered fhaft. It fung; it funk in thy heart, O 
Arindel my fon! for Earch the traitor thou diedft. What 
is thy grief, O Daura, when round thy feet is poured thy 
brother's blood ! 


‘ The boat is broken in twain by the waves. Armor 
plunges into the fea, to refcue his Daura or die. Sudden 


© a blaft from the hill comes over the waves. He funk, and 


é 
‘ 
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he rofe no more: 


© Alone, on the fed-beat rock, my daughter was heard to 
complain. Frequent and loud were her cries; nor could 
her father relieve her. All night I ftood on the fhore. All 
night I heard her cries. Loud was the wind ; and the rain 
beat hatd on the fide of the mountain. Before morning 
appeared her voice was weak. Itdied away, like tlie even- 
ing breeze among the grafs of the rocks. Spent with grief 
fhe expired. Olay me foon by her fide. 


Rev. Sep. 1760. Q ¢ When 
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¢ When the ftorms of the mountain come ; when the north, 
lifts the waves on high; I fit by the founding fhore, and 
look on the fatal rock. Often by the fetting moon IJ fee 
the gholts of my children. Indiftiné they walk in mourn- 
ful conference together. Willnone of you fpeak tome ?— 
But they do not regard their father.’ 


r co ec e nn 


The following verfion of another of thefe Fragments hav- 
q ing accidentally fallen into our hands, we fhall infert it, as it 
y will probably prove agreeable to our poetical Readers, 


+ Dark o’er the mountains low’rs the autumn fky, 

4 } The grey mift falls, in fhow’rs of drizzling rain; 
. i, O’er'the bleak heath, the whirlwind’s voice is high; 
| The flream rolls troubled o’er the narrow plain. 





. | The lonely tree, on yonder rifing ground, | 

- ‘ Marks the fad fpot where Connal’s corf is laid ; 

4 Beneath the green turf, ftrewn with leaves around, 

7 The Warriour fleeps, to. wake but with the dead. 


if Meanwhile at times, as o’er the heath, by night, 
mi Alone, the mufing Hunter flowly flalks, 
His rifing hair doth mark his wild affright, 

At wana'ring ghofts that crofs his homeward walks. 


© Connal! none thy ancient houfe could trace, 
Thy great forefathers, known to earlieft fame; 
Tho’ now, alas! of all thy numerous race 
Not one to future times fhall bear thy name. 


Ev’n as a mountain oak, whofe lofty boughs 
Defy the winds, its branches once were. {pread ; 
But, rooted up, now falls thy honour’d houfe, 
For Connal, laft of all his race, is dead! 


Here rung the din of arms, the horrid bray 
Of mournful wars, th’ effet of Fingal’s pride : 
Here valiant Connal, wounded im the fray, 
With bleeding Warriours fell, and groan’d, and died, 


Firm as a rock did Connal tread the plain ; 
His eyes of fire; of iron nerves his hand ; 

His fword as light’ning darting thro’ the dlain, 
That fell like thiftles by a ftripling’s wand. 


But, dark and low’ring as a thunder cloud, 

- His brow ‘hung beetling o’er his holiow eye, 

‘ Dargo, the foe, the mighty and the proud, 
Came on, determin’d or to kill or die. 


' Him Connal met, and dreadful ’gan the fight ; 
. ¥ , . - . 5 . . 

Which foon unhappy Rinval’s daughter join'd, a, 

Crimera 
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Crimora fair, difguis’d in armour bright, 
Her flowing hair loofe waving in the wind. 

In manly guife the Fair, thus wont to roam, 
With much-lov’d Connal to the wars had fttay'd : 


Ah, how much better to have ftaid at home, 
Nor ventur’d forth to fight, the lucklefs Maid ! 


For aim fhe took at Dargo’s haughty creft, 
And drew the bow ; but erring flew the dart, 
When deep it pierc’d her faithful Connal’s breatt, 
And, fatal error! funk into his heart. — 


Like a tall oak the mighty Warriour falls ; 
Or rock that's broken from the craggy hill : 
What have I done? diftraéted then fhe calls, 
‘My Connal dear, my lovely youth, to kill! 


He bleeds—he dies—my murder’d Connal dies— 
O ftay, my love; my friend, my Connal, ftay— 

Thus day and night did hear her-mournful cries, 
*Till grief had worn the lovely Maid away. 


Here Connal’s grave was dug, here rais’d his tomb, 
Where thro’ the i ftill fighs the pitying wind ; 
By Connal’s fide, Cri 


rimora finding room ; 
For the fad Mourner ftaid not long behind. 


They died, whom Memory long alive fhall keep; 
And here, beneath this mountain tomb, alone, 

At reft, the lovely pair together fleep ; 
While the green mofs devours the mould’ring ftone. 


K-n-k 





An Introduétion to Botany. Containing an Explanation of the 


Theory to that Science; and an Interpretation of its Technical 
Terms. Extracted from the Works of Dr. Linnaeus, and cal- 
culated to affift [uch as may be defirous of fludying that Author’s 
Method and Improvements. With twelve Copper-plates, and 
two Explanatory Tables. To which is added; an Appendix, 
containing upwards of two thoufand Englifh Names of Plants, 
referred to their proper Titles in the Linnean Syflem, By 
James Lee, Nurfery-Man, at the Vineyard, at Hammer- 
fmith. 8vo. 4s. 6d. in Boards.. Tonfon. 

ment; and as we have. hitherto had no work in our 


A S the ftudy of Botany is of late become a general amufe- 


ewn language that profe/fedly treats of the Elements of that 
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fcience* ; Mr. Lee therefore hopes, that what he now. offers 
to the public, will be confidered as a performance of fome 
utility. And fo, indeed, it appears to be: for the matter of 
it is not properly Mr. Lee’s, but has been collected (with g 
good deal of judgment) from the works of the juftly cele- 
brated Dr. Linnzus, whofe labours for the reformation of 
this fcience in general, and invention of the Sexual Sy/tem+ 
in particular, are well known. But as the writings of! this 
learned Profeflor are frequently interfperfed with philofophi- 
cal and critical remarks of lefs general ufe, Mr. Lee was of 
opinion, that fuch an Extrad? of his moft material Doétrines, 
as the prefent, would, in all probability, be better received 
than a direc? Tranflation of any of his works at large. 


The prefent work is divided into three parts, and each 
part into chapters.—Vegetables, according to Linnzus, are 
primarily divifible into three parts: 1. The Root; 2. the 
Herb or Plant itfelf; 3. the Frudtification. The Sexual 
Sy/tem is divided into, 1. Claffes; 2. Orders; 3. Genera; 4. 
Species; 5. Varieties. Now, as the €lafes, Orders, and Ge- 
nera, which come firft in the Syftem, are eftablifhed on the 
Fruéiification alone, this part of the Vegetable has the pre- 
ference given it, in point of order; and is the fubject of the 
firrft part of the work.—In the /econd part is given a full ex- 
planation of the Claffes, Orders, and Genera of the Syftem; 
which contain the whole Theoretic part of it, the doétrines of 
Species and Varieties having a nearer relation to the Praéfice.— 
In the third part, the Rost and Herb are treated of: and as 





theie chiefly furnifh the doétrines that refpec& the Species and 


Varieties, fo they make the conclufion of the work. 


* Some few explanations of the fame kind may be found inter- 
fperfed in larger works, but not the whofe of what a Reader might 
expect to find; as, in faét, the explaining the Theory of the Science 
was not the immediate objectof thofe publications. 


+ The Sexual Syfem of Botany is founded on a difcovery that there 
isin Vegetables, as wellas Animals, a d:j/inéion of the Sexes. This 
was not wholly unknown to the antients; but their knowlege of it 
was very imperfect ;—and, the honour of having firft fuggefted the 
true fexual diftinétions in Plants appears to be due to our own coun- 
tryman, Sir Thomas Millington; from whofe hints Dr. Grew was 
led to the obfervations he has given on this fubje&, in his Axatomy of 
Plants. After this Camerarius, Moreland, bradley, and others, pur- 
fued their enquiries and experiments fo far, as to remove all doubt 
concerning thefe difcoveries; and laftly, Dr. Linnzus founded there- 


pn his Syfem of Botany,—explained in the work before us. 


By. 
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By Fruétification is to be underftood both the Flower and 
Fruit of Plants. —Linnzus defines the Fruéification to be a 
temporary part of Vegetables, alloted to Generation, termi- 
nating the old Vegetable, and beginning the new. It confifts 
of feven principal parts, viz. 

1. The Catyx, Empalement, or Flower-cup. 


2. The CoroLtia, Foliation, vulgarly the Leaves of the 
Flower. 

3. The Stamina, Threads, vulgarly the Chives. — The 
Stamina are the Male part of the Flower*. 


4. The Pistittum, Pointal.—This is the Female part of 
the Flower. 


5- The Pericarpium, Seed-veffl. 
6. The Semina, Seeds themfelves. 


7. The RECEPTACLE, Bajfe, on which the Fructification. 
is feated. | 


After having treated of the di/tiné charaéfers of the above 
feven parts of Fructification; he proceeds to the mo/ natural 
Struéture of each, and then to their Singularities. : 


In the fecond part we are told, that the Sexual Syflem, in- 
vented by Dr. Linnzus, is founded on the parts of Fructifi- 
cation defcribed in the former part of this work: * Thefe 
‘ having been obferved with more accuracy, fince the difco- 
* very of the ufes for which nature has affigned them, a new 
* fet of principles ave been derived from them ; . by means of 
‘ which thediftribution of Plants has been brought to a greater 
‘ precifion, and rendered more conformable to true Philofoph 
‘ in this fyftem, than in any one of thofe which preceded it. 


‘ By the Sexual Sytem, Plants are difpofed according to the 
number, proportion, and fituation of the Stamina and Pif- 
tillan—T he firft general divifion of the whole body of Ve- 
getables is into twenty-four Ciafes; thefe are again fubdi- 
vided into Orders, the Orders into Genera, the Genera into 
Species, and the Species into Varieties, where there are any 
worthy of, note.’ 3 


The twenty-four Claffes of Vegetables, as given by Lin- 
nzus, are, . 


a 7 wOanaen nan. 


* The Flowers of the generality of Vegetables (tho’ not all of 
them) are bermaphrodite, containing within them the characters of 
both fexes ;! butin fome, the fexes are parted, and allotted to differ- 
ent Flowers, and in a few, éven to different Plants, , 
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1. Monanpria; the Flowers of this clafs have but oge 
Hufband, or Stamen. , ee 
2. DIANDRIA, having two 7) 
3. TRIANDRIA, — three 
4. TETRANDRIA, — four 
5. PENTANDRIA, — five 
6. HEXANDRIA, — fix 
. HEPTANDRIA, — feven 
g: OcTANDRIA, on eight p Hufbands, or Stamina, 
g. ENNEANDRIA, — nine 
10. DECANDRIA, — ten 
11. DopECANDRIA, — twelve 
12. IcOSANDRIA, — twenty 
13. PoLyANDRIA, — many i 
14. Dipynamia, — the power of two:—this clafs has 
— Stamina longer than the reft. 
. TETRADYNAMIA, — the power of four :— this clafs 
aed four Stamina longer than the reft. 
_ 16, MonapELpHia, — a fingle brotherhood, i. e. having 
= fet of Stamina united at the bafe. 
- DiADELPHIA, — a double brotherhood, i. e. having 
ih fets of Stamina fo united. 
18. PoLyaDELPHIA, — many brotherhoods, or fets of Sta- 
mina united as above. 
19. SYNGENESIA, — congeneration ;— alluding to all the 
Stamina performing their office together. 
20. ‘GYNANDRIA, — wife and hufband, — the male and 
female parts of the clafs are united. 
' a1. Monoecra, — of a fingle houfe, — the male and fe- 
male flowers beth on the fame plant. 
22. D1oEcia, — of two houfes,—the male flowers on one 
plant, the female on another. 
, 23. Potycamia, —. plurality of marriages, — this clafs 
produces flowers of each fex, as well as hermaphrodite flowers. . 
- 24. CRYPTOGAMIA, — concealment of marriages, — this 
clafs confifts of fuch plants as either bear their flowers concealed 
within the fruit, or /o /maill as to be imperceptible. 





After the Claffes he proceeds to explain the Orders into 


which’ they are fubdivided, and thefe are chiefly denominated 
from the different number of Pifiilla, or female parts of the 
flower: but for thefe, as well as the Genera, we ¢ muft refer 
to the fecond part of the work itfelf. - °° 


In the third part, the two remaining parts of the vegeta- 


ple, viz. the’ Root and Herb are treated of; and as thefe- 
chichly farnifh the doctrines that refpect the laft divifions of | 
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the fyftem, viz. Species and Varieties, they are included in 
this part. 


Linnzus divides Vegetables in general into the feven fol- 
lowing Families, viz. 


Funoi, Mufhrooms. 

AtGa, Flags. 

Muses, Mofles. 

Firices, Ferns. , 

GramMina, Grafles. 

PaiMaz, Palms. 

. PLANTS, which include all that do not enter into any 
of the other divifions ; and thefe are, 


VOWEYE YP x 


1. Herbaceous, 
2. Shrubs, or 
3. Trees. 


After having thus diftinguifhed Vegetables at large, he next 
proceeds to their feveral Parts; as the Root, Herb, Trunk, 
Leaves, &c. But itis impoffible for us to enter into.the mi- 
nutia of {fo extenfive a fcience as that of Botany, within the 
nartow limits of an article: we fhall therefore conclude the 
prefent, with Mr. Lee’s Explanation of the TaBLEs, added 
to the work, and his Hints concerning the Manner of Studying 
Botany by the Help of this Book. 


¢ The firft Table is divided into three columns; the firft 
of which contains the names of the Genera admitted b 
Linnzus alphabetically difpofed ; the fecond, the Englith 
names; and the laft, the names of the Clafles and Orders,. 
to which the Genera refpectively belong. 


aon ef &. 


© The fecond Table is likewife divided into three columns ; 
the firftof which contains the generic names that are now 
ont of ufe, alphabetically difpofed; the fecond, the Eng- 
ith namés; and the third, the names of the Linnzan Ge- 


nera, under which they are refpectively to be fought in the 
firft ‘Table. © L | 


‘ By the help of thefe Tables, the Reader will be enabled 
« to find the Clafs and Order of any Plant he may propofe to 
¢ examine, after he has informed himfelf of its botanic name: 
‘ for if the name given him be not the fame admitted by the 
‘« Author we have followed, and confequently not to be met 
* with in the firft Table, he will probably find it in the fe- 
¢ cond, which will refer him to the firft. 


cnn ef @& 


‘ By thefe Tables, properly ufed in conjun&tion with the 
2 Q 4 ‘ book 
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< book itfelf, it is conceived, that the Reader may arrive nog. 
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only at an acquaintance with the principles of the feience; ’ 
but even at a practical knowlege of the diftin@tions of Ve. 
getables, much fooner*than by reading the defcriptions, 
and infpecting the figures given by old Writers, whofe col- 
Je&tions are either without method, or difpofed accordin 
to fuch fyftems as have been exploded ;_ for by what we have 
laid before him, he will be enabled to confult the produc 
tions of Nature, and compare them with what is delivered 
in the book ; or, in other words, to mix the Praétice with 
the Theory ; without which the ftudy of this fcience would 
be dry and taftelefs, and the progrefs made in of little ad- 
vantage. == : : 


‘ The firft thing he fhould aim at is, to get a thorough. 
knowlege of the diftinétions of the twenty-four Clafles. In 
order to this, the firft part of this book fhould be previ- 
oufly perufed, as the parts of Frudtification are therein. ex- 
plained ; without which the Clafles could not be under- 
ftood. Then let him gather fome of the ordinary Flowers, 
and bring them by turns into his clofet for examination, 
chufin Fett the larger kinds, and fuch as naturally expand 
and diftover the Stamina and Piftillum; dnd when he has 
accuftomed himfelf to know the parts of Fructification in 
thefe eafier kinds, he may then try fuch as require bein 

ftript of their covers, or diflected with a penknife, to dif 
‘cover their inner parts, or whofe minutenefs requires the 
affiftance of a magnifying glafs for obferving them properly. 
Having fixed on the Flower he would firft examine, ‘he will, 
by the help of the Tables, be informed of the Clafs it be- 
longs to; then turning tothe chapter of the fecond part of 


<*the book, which treats of that Clafs, let him carefully read 


over the charaéter there given of the Clafs, and compare 
his Flower therewith ; a frequent practice of this will foon 


make him retain the names of the Claffes, and their feveral 
diftinctions, “© : 3 ae ae : 


‘ When he has arrived thus far, he may begin to try his 
ftrength, by deciding firft himfelf upon the Clafs before he 
turns to the book; and he will be now qualified to begin 
the ftudy of the Orders; which he may purfue after the 
DEG oo sscyaeles nih oy 


Mr. Lee has added a third Table, by way of Appendix, 


which wil] be of gteat ufe to the Englith Botanift, as contain- 
ingfuch Englifh names of Plants as have been moft generally 


received, whether /pecific or generic; and fhewing the Tjtles 
{ en Se Fe oe oe erg : ' >» - 
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of the Genera under which they are feverally ranged in the 
Linnzan fyftem. 


The defigns for the Figures of the Plates are taken from 
thofe given by Linnzus i in his works, and are not ill executed. 


Upon the whole, we look upon Mr. Lee’s book as a very 
ufeful Compendium of Linnzus’s truly ingenious perform- 
ances; and as fuch would recommend it to all Lovers of Bo- 
tanic Refearches, in the making of which it will afford them 
no {mall affiftance. 


+ wr ” — 





A Univerfal Geographical DiGtionary ; or Grand Gazetteer ; ; f 
general, fpecial, ancient, and modern Geography: Includin 
comprebenfive View of the various Countries o of E urepe, x 
Africa, and America; more efpecially of A Britifb Domi- 
nions and Settlements throughout the World: Diribing their 
Soil, Extent, and p ea ; their feveral Productions, Ani- 
mal, Vegetable, amd Mineral; their sea Arts, Ma- 
nufaciures, Traffic, Genius, y aie and Religion; as well 

as the many admirable and _ftupendous Curiofities, (natural and 
artificial) to be found therein; with the moft remarkable Events, 

Accidents, and Revolutions of paft Ages.  Interfperfed with 
many thaufand uncommon Paffages, firange Occurrences acer cri« 
tical Obfervatiens, both facred and prophane. Diligently 
traéted, and compiled with the utm hve rom im moft 
approved Travellers, Geographers, Hiftorians, Philologers, Se. 
4A Work nat only <7 amujing, but rs inflrudtive, and of 
fingular Utility to “Map of every Rank and Station. Iiluj~ 
trated by a general of the World, particular ones Of the 
the different Garten, and of the Seat 0 the War in Ger- 
many. By Andrew Brice of Exeter. Folio. 2vols. 2]. 2s, 
Johniton, es 


Laborious and ufeful performance. Mr. Brice, who is 

a Printer at Exeter, feems to be a very honeft Compiler, 
tho’ not a very elegant Writer. His manner, however, is 
not altogether unentertaining, tho’ it is not extremely agree- 
able. In fhort; ke is fomewhat of an Humourift; and fo 
intermingles his own peculiar obfervations with the matter of 
the feveral Writers he makes ufe of, as ferves to make ‘us 
{mile, fometimes at his conceits,—fometimes at himfelf. . His 
account of Dulwich, a village near London, may ferve as a 
fpecimen. 


* Dutwicn 
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‘ Dutwicu in Surry, on the borders of Kent,~ five ty, 
¢ from London, is notable for the medicinal waters near jt, 
¢ called Sidnam Wells, which are, in feafons proper for pur- 
© gation, much reforted to by the ower clafs of people. “But 
“ its to be reckoned much more notable for its Hofpital, 
© called The College of God's Gift, if it fhould be true thatthe 
« occafion of its being founded was owing to the Devil himfeyf, 
© as theftory has been handed down. For thus it runs. 


‘8 Mit. William Allen, being a principal Ator in many of 
¢ Shakefpear’s plays, and in one of them per/onating the Devil, 
[which feems not to be a principal Aéior’s part] * the very De- 
-S-vit-himfelf juftly took in dudgeon his prefuming thus to 
* counterfeit his own proper likenefs, and therefore came 
»¢ himfelf-in proprid perfond (as the ftory exprefles it) to affert 
*-his foleright, time out of mind, of making /careful appear- 
¢ ances; which unexpeéted vifit fo frighted the poor Devil. 
‘. Ador, that he incontinently vowed to ereé this very Hofpi- 
€ tal, (a fort of worfhipping the Devil for fear, as done by 

Indians); whereupon the rea/ Devil left him a clear flage 
and.much favour. But one mifchief feems here to be, that 
‘twill be difficult, perhaps, to find THE Devi perfonally 
introduced by Shakefpear in either of his plays; tho’ hehas 
aefial Spirits, Ghofts, Witches, Fairies, Conjurers, In- 
chantments, and /uch Trade, fure enough, and yet hardly 


to be faid to much neither, he being charmingly inimitable in 
fuch fantaftic reprefentations. 


rn AaOR AR AA Re 


‘ For Shakefpear’s magic ne’er could copied be, 
* Within that circle none durft walk but he. 


We muft, moreover query, what is this propria perfond, this 
real danger perfon of THE Devin? If HE be a Spirit only, 
and fo by contequence really invifible, it feems contradictory 
tofenfe and reafon, that he can appear to mortal eycs but in 
ain affumed or borrowed fhape, not in his real own, or pro- 
pria perfond. But we'llfuppofe, for the credit of the ftory, 
this imaginary -propria perjond to be the odd, quite untempt- 
ing, form in which fanciful Painters have licentioufly drefled 
up the Devil in their pieces; which is fo ludicroufly horri- 
ble fometimes, that its to be admired he appears not to 
them as well as to Mr. Allen, they, in effect, perfonating 
him as bad as he could for life. We need make no excufe 
for our well-meaning jocularity on this occafion, fince no 
notion feems more juftly to deferve being exploded, and to 
call for ridicule, than this of the Devil. (whofe proper bu- 
finefs it’s owned, is to tempt and allure men into fins) ’s 
appearing to wicked people in a moft frightful fhape, to 
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feare them jnto repentance, reformation, piety, &c. For 
in fuch cafes Satan would be divided againft himfelf vin. 
xii. 26.) and this Hofpital might then, in fome fenfe, be 
called the Devil’s Gift, if it fhould poffibly be true, *that the - 
Devil, in his praprig perfond, was the real caufe of this Col- 


lege’s being erected and endowed. 


¢ But be the abfurd ftory as true or falfe as it may, it 
is recorded certain, that Mr, Allen, on fome occafion or 
other, made.a vow, or took a refolution, to éreét this Hof- 


‘pital, and amas 33 figned the proper deeds. The Devil 


fure can hardly be fufpeéted to have foreknown that his ftape 
mummery would have had fo godly an effe&. But the tra= 
ditional ftory goes on to fay, that Mr. Allen afterwards 
changed his mind—[that is, inother words, repented of his 
repentance |— and. would gladly have recalled his charity ; 
but it was too late.—If fo, it poflibly may be, the Devil, 
—(for that Money’s the Devil is allowed by proverb) —lefs 
abfurdly appear’d to him again off the ftage in his propriare 
perfond, in his much more proper, his enticing, his be- 
witching form of Mammon, or peshaps, part of a legion 
of Angels of Light, i. e. Gold Angels dazzling as from the 
Mint. But to be ferious. , 


¢ This Mr. Allen lived to be feveral years Mafter of his 
faid college, which he founded for a Mafter and War- 
den, who were always to be of the name of Allen, or Al- 
leyn (as its differently {pelt) and Batchelors; with four 
Fellows (of whom three were to be Divines, and the othe 
an Organift), fix poor men, fix poor women, ‘with a School 
for education of twelve poor boys. By his endowment he 
excluded all augmentations of it by future benefactions/ 
He himfelf, with his wife, lies in a fair chapel here) little 
dreaming his charity would ever be fo ungratefully treated 
as to be afcribed to but a filly prank of the Devils: But he 
(this Mr. Allen) having proved himfelf by this good work 
to have been a perfon of beneficemt difpofition, who would 
not wifh his having been poflefled of equal riches-to thofe 
of the famous Tragedian A‘fop, of ancient Rome; who 
left to his fon no lefs than 150,0001. Sterling, tho’:+he had 
in his time been fo extravagantly frolickfome, as oftentati- 
oufly to expend, in but one platter of meat, more ‘than 
46871. the faid fingle platter confifting of the rarefh fingin 
birds, even fuch only as imitated the human voice,. and: cof 
him no lefs than 461. 17s. 6d. each fingle bird? 


A De- 
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A Defcription of the Royal Palace, and Monafiry of St. Laurence, 
called the Efcurial,; and of the Chapel Royal of the Pantheon, 
Tranflated from the Spanifh f Frey Francifco de los Santos, 

- Chaplain to his majefty Philip the fourth. Illuftrated with 
copper-plates. By George Thompfon of York Efg; 4to, 
1]. 10s. Hooper. 


work, containing fuch an immenfe variety as that be- 
ore us, we fhall confine our account thereof to the manner 
of its execution, and the defign of its publication. 


A it is impoffible to give any fatisfactory abftra&t of . 


At a time, fays the tranflator of this laborious and elegant 
performance, when the polite arts are protected and encou- 
raged ; when the Britifh Nobility and Gentry are proud of de- 
claring themfelves the patrons of fcience, and of animating 
their countrymen to rival the fineft artifts in Europe ; when the 
writings of thofe travellers, who have minutely defcribed the 
beautiful paintings and fculptures, which adorn the churches 
and palaces of Italy, arc read with avidity ; I was defirous, 
and at the fame time requefted, to add my mite to the public 


treafury of fcience, by making my countrymen acquainted’ 


with an edifice that deferves their attention, and to which 
the greateft part are ftrangers; few knowing any thing more 
of the Efcurial than its name, though defcribed in the moft 
beautiful and accurate manner by the famous Francifco de los 
Santos. 


Influenced by thefe motives, continues Mr. Thompfon, I 
undertook to tranflate his celebrated performance, written 
in obedience to an order of his catholick -majefty; being 
perfuaded that an account of this fuperb ftru€ture would be 
agreeable to every reader, who has a tafte for the fine arts. 
A ftruéture which has not, perhaps, its equal on the furface 
of the globe, either with regard to magnitude, beauty of 
magnificence. It is decorated with the moft elegant per- 
formances of art, and the moft curious produétions of nature : 
the beauties of architeéture, painting and fculpture, are there 
blended with a profufion of riches, aftonifhing to the be- 
holder. The ftatues and baffo relievos might be own’d by 
Praxiteles himfelf, and the enchanting productions of the 
pencils of the greateft painters are difplay’d in amazing 
profufion. In con whatever art could furnifh, or mu- 


nificent monarchs procure, are collected in the Efcurial, 
and render the edifice, what it is truly ftiled by the author, 
a miracle of art. 


Such, 
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Such, fays the tranflator, is the Efcurial; and its fplendid 
decorations are fo elegantly difplayed by the Spanifh writer, 
that his defcriptions convey an idea almoft equal to the ob- 
jects themfelves. 


With due fubmiffion, however, we cannot help obferving 
that, whatever merit may be afcribed to thefe defcriptions, 
either in the original or the tranflation, they muft fall infi- 
nitely fhort of the flighteft view of the real objects. Indeed 
the dpanifh author was himfelf extremely fenfible of the dif- 
advantages of the beft verbal defcriptions of objects, that are 
peculiarly calculated to ftrike the fenfe, and acquire fo little af- 
fiftance from the imagination of the beholder. * To him 
‘ who beholds fuch a fabrick,’ fays he, * his eyes at once 
‘ convey to the mind the ravifhing idea of its archite€ture 
and ornaments; whereas he who defcribes it, opens it by 
degrees, and is obliged to ufe a variety of terms; but, 
after the moft fuccefsful care to give an entertaining 
defcription, it will, in many places, be cenfur’d as jejune 
and tedious: for my own part, I am confcious, that I 
fhall fall infinitely fhort of communicating that delight to 
the moft attentive reader, which the fpeCtator receives from 
the view of fo grand an objec.’ It muft be confefied, 
neverthelefs, that it is not the fault of the writer, if his 
readers do not acquire a very competent and ftriking idea of 
the feveral parts of this magnificent ftru€ture and its orna- 
ments, from his beautiful and accurate method of defcrip- 
tion; which is far from abounding, with dry, technical 
phrafes; but is enlivened by the mpft happy expreffion, and 
frequently with a ftrength of imagery that is very difficult 
to attain in words. Of this we fhall give our readers only 
one fhort fpecimen, in his concife and animated defcription 
of the picture of the famous battle of St. Quintin in 1564; 
wherein Philip the fecond was prefent, and, on that impor- 
tant victory, conceiv’d the firft idea of erecting this fuperb 
fabrick 


¢ If ever the fpirit and fire of a painter were communi- 
cated tu his works, it is in‘ this exhibition, which every 
where prefents obje&ts of magnanimity and terrour. Here 
is difplayed the ardent'bravery of the commanders and 
officers ; there the fiercenefs and rage of the foldiers, who 
are all bigger than life, together with the vigour and fury 
of the horfes, the impetuous attack made on the army of 
the enemy; the ftrokes, the wounds deluging the held 
with blood; the dreadful fire and fmoke of the artillery, 
mufkets and carabines; the confufion, rout and carnage 
© of 
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< of the French; their cavalry broke, their infantry flying : 
< the havock made of them in the purfuit; the taking of 
¢ the conftable Montmorency, the commander in chief, hig 
< fon, and the flower of the nobility of France, together 
« with their artillery and baggage. On the eaft fide appear 
“ the towers on the ramparts of the city, all on fire; the 
¢ Spaniards aflaulting {word in hand, mowing down all be- 
© fore them with a Ciiattets rapidity; which all the valour 
© and experience of the admiral could not withftand, he 
¢ himfelf being alfo taken. Laftly, the north fide exhibits a 
© large body of the enemy, fubmitting to Philibert, Duke 
© of Savoy, Philip’s generaliffimo, in that immortal day: 
* their looks fpeak. their misfortune; whilft a generous joy 
“ brightens the countenances of the victorious Spaniards ex- 
¢ ulting at the glory of their young monarch.’ 


The moft difagreeable circumftanice attending the perufat 
of this, otherwife ingenious and entertaining, work, is td 
fee the author’s talents as powerfully exerted on trivial and 
infignificant fubjeéts, as on the moft noble and magnificent ; 
the flowers of his thetoric being as lavifhly ftrewn about the 
fhin-bones, or capillary relicks of a St. Bridget or Urfula, 
as over the fineft paintings of a Titian or Michael Angelo. 


Indeed, to perufe with any fatisfaction a great part of 
this performance, it is neceflary, that the reader fhould be 
warmed with the fame kind of devotion and enthufiafm, as 
feems to have animated the writer. ‘The proteftant reader 
will make proper allowances for the character, fituation and 
religion of the author; although his pompous ftile cannot 
fail of appearing little better than ridiculous bombaft, when 
he talks of the tranjcendent happinefs of being in poffeffion of 
a thigh-bone of a martyr, or of the feet of faints, worthy to 
tread on the frars. 


The many miracles, alfo, here recorded of fome of thefe: 


precious and ineftimable relits, will be apt, now and then, 
to draw a {mile from the fenfible Reader.. The follow- 
ing, relating to the thigh-bone of St. Laurence the Patron 
of this grand edifice, is faid to be confirmed by the Pope 
himfelf. 


‘ Gregory the thirteenth, having this bone in his poffef- 

* fion, and judging that it would be a proper gift to the cha- 
* pel dedicated to this faint, and yet at the fame time too 
‘ valuable to be wholly parted with, ordered it to. be fawn 
* afunder, with a faw made on purpofe; but after three 
¢ feveral trials, the laft made in prefence of the Pope himfelf, 
3 , * not 
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t not the leaft notch or impreffion, was difcernible init ; yet 
‘ afterwards, without any force, or inftrument, it fell of it- 
‘ felf into two equal pieces, and even broke in the moft 
‘ folid part: at which the illuftrious company unanimoufly 
‘ cried out: * the Saint is defirous of returning to Spain.” 
‘ This is confirmed by the infallible teftimony of his holinefs 
‘ himfelf.’ 


Had the tranflator omitted this, with many other fimilar 
paflages, containing extravagant encomiums on actions of 
bigotry and enthufiafm ; contenting himfelf alfo with bare- 
ly making mention of thefe numerous objects of popifh’ fu- 
perftition; however reprehenfible he might have thought 
himfelf in not giving a faithful tranflation of his author, we 
are perfuaded his performance would not have met with the 
worfe reception, on that account, among thoie for whofe ufe 
its publication is profefledly intended. 


On the whole, neverthelefs, we doubt not that the lovers 
of the fine arts will think themfelves highly obliged to Mr. 
Thompfon, not only for the pains he has taken in the tranfla- 
tion of this Jaborious and expenfive work, but alfo for the 
perfection of the impreffion; the elegance of which, aswell 
in the plates as prefs-work, does honour to the Artifts con- 
cerned in their execution. 


K-n-k. 


in 
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Ocuvres du Philofophe de Sans Souci. Seconde Partie. Or, The 
‘Works of the Philofopher of Sans-Souci. Part the Second. 
12md. 1760. Imported by Becket in the Strand. 


HE pieces contained in this volume are moftly of a lighter. 
T kind than thofe of the former. They carry with them, 
however, equal marks of authenticity, confifting chiefly of 
familiar Epiftles and Letters in profe and verfe; two of 
which we have tranflated for the entertainment of our Englith 
Readers. 


Jo VotTAIRE. 


Believe me, friend, were I Vorraire, 
Ang led, like him, a private life, 
A competence alone my care, 
Nought elfe fhould give-me caufe of ftrife: _ + 
Let giddy Fortune fmile or frown for me ; 
i'd {corn her fimiles and frowns as well as He. 
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I know what troubles vex the Great, ony 
Have felt the duty moft fevere, 
To toil amidft the farce of State, 
While Flatterers buzz in either ear; 
And Triflers plague, with all the trifling things 
That adulation finds to torture Kings. 


Vain-glory, hence, my fcorn and hate, 
I boaft nor King nor Poet’s name, 
For, when I yield my breath to Fate, 
What boots to me a doubtful fame ! 
One hour of folid blifs by far outweighs 
An immortality of empty praife. 


Is then our envy’d lot fo bleft, 
When ev'ry lively, genuine joy, | 
Sweet pleafure, eafe, and peaceful reft 
Forfake the Great and their employ ? 
To freedem born, the foft enchanting train 
Prefer their eafe to pomp and carking pain. 


So might I live, tho’ Fortune fway 
The world, the fhould not my delight ; 
Or, if fhe ftrove to vex by day, 
I'd fleep the fweeter for't at night. 
But ‘tis our ftate that quickens our defires 
To live and aé&, as each his place requires. 


Votratire, from noife and Courts retir’d, 
At eafe may ftudy Wifdom’s lore, 
And tread the paths, by Truth infpir’d, 
Which Plato trac’d fo long before : 
But I, with thipwreck threaten’d, ceafe to fing, 
To brave the ftorm, and live and die a Kine. 


In the following, this great and univerfa] Genius appeats 
in the light of aCritic; and, however implicit an admirer he 
feems, in general, to be of Voltaire, he makes feveral free ftric- 
tures on his celebrated tragedy of Semiramis; a very bad 
tranflation of which is juft sublithed in our language. 


Jo VoOLTAIRE. 


?Tis well, VoitTarre,—you moft politely fay, 

In yoor own elegant profaic way, 

* That l’m a meer automaton of fteel, 

* A Stoic Churl, whofe heart can nothing feel.’ 
And yet Eleétra’s plaints call forth my tears ; 

With gen’rous friendfhip who more touch'd appears ? 
But for your pale terrific ghofts, ‘tis true, 

y move me not, unlefs to pity you. 
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Your Patron, the Cardinal*, would have madea figure in 
thedays of Witchcraft and Apparitions: but you know your 
men, and did well to tell him, * every good Catholic being 
‘ obliged to believe.in the truth of miracles, the pit could not 
‘in confcience help being affected at the ghoft of Ninus.’ 
| will anfwer for it, his Holinefs’s Librarian approved much 
of this orthodox doctrine; but, as to myfelf, who am, you 
know, adamnable Heretic, you will permit ine to be of a dif- 
ferent opinion, and to tell you ingenuoufly what I think of 
your tragedy. Whatever pains you take to conceal your main 
{pring of action in the plot of Semiramis, it is neither more 
nor lefs than the ghoft of Ninus. It is the Ghoft whofe ap- 
pearance fills the paricidious Widow with fuch racking re- 
morfe of confzience. It is the Ghoft that civilly permits her 
-_ toconfole herfelf, by a fecond marriage. It is the Ghoft that 
fends forth a groan from the tomb in the hearing of her fon ; 
and, what is {till better, comes in perfon to frighten the coun- 
cil of the Queen, and terrify the city of Babylon. In fhort, 


it is the Ghoft that furnifhes the dagger with which Ninias . 


kills his mother. Indeed, fo true it is that the deceafed Ni- 
nus does the bufinefs of the whole play, that without him it 
were impoffible to act the piece at all. Were I to chufea 
part iri this tragedy, therefore, I would play theGhoft. But 
thus far in the fpirit and feverity of Criticifm: I will now 
proceed to exprefs my approbation with the fame fincerity. 


The Charaéters are admirably well fupported, and the dif- 
pofition of the fcenes extremely artful: Semiramis infpires 
terror mixed with pity. The fierceand infidious Affur, placed 
iri oppofition to the brave and generous Ninias, forms an ad- 
mirable contraft. ‘The former is a deteftable character, and 
is judicioufly made to fhare no part in the cataftrophe; as his 
fuffering would have produced no diftrefs. On the other hand, 
we interéft ourfelves in favour of Ninias, and are ftruck with 
the manner in which he kills his mother. One is a little an- 
gry at Azemia, that fhe brings the packets, and that her blun- 
ders fhould be the caufe of the cataftrophe. ‘The ftile of the 
piece is bold and nervous, and the verfific&tion extremely 
harmonious, and worthy the Author of the Henyade. I had 
rather, neverthelefs, read this tragedy than fee it reprefented, 
the Ghoft appearing to me fo ridiculous, that I fhould cer- 
tainly break through the rule I have prefcribed to myfelf, that 
of weeping at a tragedy, and laughing only at a comedy. 


* Cardinal Quirini, to whom Voltaire dedicated his Semiramis. 


Rev. Sep. #760, R: A cuk: 
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A cuftom that, in early days, 
Was thought, at Greek and Roman plays, 
Judicious; tho’ it feems of late, 

Becaufe ’tis old, grown out of date. 


Shall I add a word 6r two concerning tragedy in general ? 
I muft own the reprefentation of ftrong paffions pleafes me 
in the theatre; I feel a peculiar fatisfaction in being tranfport- 
ed beyond myfelf by the force of poetry and eloquence: bur 
it hurts me to fee heroifm carried into abfurdity. Indeed, 
were I to chufe, I had rather in tragedy have lefs of the fu- 
blime, and more nature: the fublime carried too far running 
for ever into extravagance. Charles the XIIth was the only 
man of this century that had in life fuch a theatrical charac- 
ter: but, happily for mankind, fuch characters are fcarce. 


I remember a Marianne by Triftan that begins with this 
line, 
Injurious Shade ! that troubleft my repofe. 


This is certainly not the language of people of this world; 
but, perhaps, it is that of the inhabitants of the moon. 


What I fay of Language may be applied alfo to Action. 
Jun order that a tragedy fhould pleafe me, I expect that the 
characters fhould betray no paffions but fuch as are natural 
and common to people in life. Men fhould be neither repre- 
fented as angels nor devils, for they are neither one nor the 
other, but dhould be drawn fuch as they are in nature. 


Excufe me, Voltaire, for troubling you with this difcuffion. 
I {peak to you as Moliere’s old woman did to him, in telling 
you the effect which things have on my ignorant fenfibility. 


I find in the’ volume I juft now received, your Eulogium on 
the Officers that have perifhed in this war, which is every way 
worthy of you: tho’ I am not alittle furprized that we fhould 
both happen unknowingly to hit upon the fame fubje&. The 
regret with which I loit feveral of thofe friends, excited me 
to pay, after their death, a {mall tribute to their memory ; to 
which end I compofed a little work, in which the heart had a 
greater fhare than the head. It is fomething fingular, how- 
ever, that mine fhould be written in verfe, and that of the 
Poet in profe. But, as Racine never fhewed his fuperiority 
fo much as when he treated the fame fubje&t as Pradon, fo I 
{ee how much my daubing is inferior to your panegyric, and 


learn from your profe how I ought to have expreiled myfelf 
in verfe, 


Although of all mortals Iam, perhaps, one that troubles 
Heaven 
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Heaven the leaft with prayers, the firft that I make fhall be 
couched in thefe terms. 


Ye Gods, from whom each favour’d Bard 
Received thofe talents verfe requires, 

O teach them truth, for fure ’tis hard 
They fhould be all fuch wicked Liars. 


If the Gods but condefcend to my requeft, I fhall fee you 
next year at Sans-Souci; where, if you are in the humour 
to correct bad verfes, you will meet with one that will find 
you employment*. f arewell. I, at this moment, receive 
Nanine. 


Difcours Philofophiques; le Premier, fur les Caufes finales; le 
Jecond, fur TD inertie de la matiere; le troifieme, fur la Liberté 
des Actions humaines. Par M. Boullier. 12ma Amfterdam, 


1759. Or, 


Philofophical Difcourfes; the firft, on final Caufes; the fe- 
cond, on the Vis inertia, or Inaétivity of Matter; the 
third, on Free-agency. By Mr. Boullier. 


‘YT Otwithftanding the public are already poffefled of many 
excellent tracts, written by others, on the topics here 
made choice of, the *nilofophical Reader will not only reap 
entertainment from our Author’s agreeable manner of treat- 
ing his fubject, but will find that he has had the art, in many 
places, of throwing a new light thereon, and of illuftrating 
arvuments repeatedly made ufe of, in a manner never hit on 
before. 


' The profound Metaphyfician may, indeed, profit but little 
by the perufal of thefe Difcourfes, and will, doubtlefs, fre- 
quently differ in fentiment from our Author: but Mr, Boul- 
lier, a Chriftian Philcfopher, appears only to write for fuch as 


* This paffage feems to confirm what we intimated in our account 
of the former volume; viz. that moft of thefe pieces were finifhed 
after Voltaire’s own manner. Our Royal Author was alfo no bad 
Prophet, perhaps, when he fuggstted the means of their publication, 
as in the following paffage taxen from another Letter. Viliaire eff 
malheureux ; un litraire avide, ou quelque ediieur famil er lui volera 
un jour fa caffette; ‘2 vous aurez, le maiheur, mes vers, de-vous y 
trouver, et de parvitre dans le monde malgré vous. ‘* Voltaire is un- 
* fortunate; fou avaricious Bookfeller, or familiar Editor, will one 
‘ day or other ran away with his ftrong-box ; and you, my writings, 
‘ will have the misfortune to be found therein, and be publifhed in 
* fpite of yourfelves.’ 
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are difpofed to view every philofophical argument in the moft 
favourable light to virtue and religion: a circumftance that 
{peaks as much in favour of the goodnefs of his heart, as the 
folidity of hisreafoning does, not unfrequently, of his head. 


On the firft topic, however, we cannot help thinking Mr, 
Boullier has taken a great deal of pains to prove what can 
hardly be, infact, denied or difbelieved by any one, viz. the 
exiftence of an intelligent firft Caufe, or all-wife Deity. We 
can readily agree with our Philofopher, that nothing difplays 
a finer ficld for fpeculation, than the ftudy of final Caufes ; 
when, not fatisfied with knowing in general, that the uni- 
verfe is the work of an all-wife Being, the mind is led to in- 
veftigate the particular inftances that every where prefent them- 
felves of its infinite wifdom: but, whatever might be pre- 
terided to by fome heathen Philofophers, in the dark ages of 
antiquity, we think it hardly poffible, that even the leaft en- 
lightened underftanding of the prefent times, can entertain, 
in reality, the abfurd notions of Epicurus and others, con- 
cerning the world’s being the eftect of Chance. 


Our Author bears hard upon the Matcrialifis, as the great- 
eft enemies to his doctrine of final Caufes : a modern Mate- 
rialift, however, muft differ as much as poffible from an an- 
cient Atomi/? in this cafe ; fince he cannot, confiftently with his 
idea of the inactivity of matter, fuppofe it could enter into 
the formation of any thing without the impulfe of fome active 
caufe: nor is it poffible for him to conclude, when fuch in- 
conteftible proofs of wifdom and fagacity appear on the flight- 
eft infpection into the mechanical philofophy, that fuch a Caufe 
could act without intelligence or defign. Another argument 
alfo might be made ufe of to fuperfede all tedious difputation. 
with pretended Atheifts: and this is, that if every thing be 
the effect of Chance, our own capacity and talents for defign, 
muft be the effect of Chance too: an abfurdity that is thus 
fuccefsfully and ludicroufly exploded in the following lines of 


the Poet. 


In Nature is there no defign ? 
Say, whence, Lorenzo, yours and mine, 
Did Wifdom’s fons themfelves create ? 
‘Their birth ’tis own’d they owe to Fate: 
To Fate capricious, blind and dull ; 
Defien lock d up in th’ Atheift’s fkull. 
But fay, my friend, how came it there? 
Lit Chance upon ocfaficn fair, 
From odds and ends of matter join’d 
To form an intelleéiual mind? 


Egregious 
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Egregious blunder! grofs furmife ! 
NatTuRe’s A Foot yet Man 1s wise! 
Epist. Phil, and Mor. 


In Mr. Boullier’s next Difcourfe he joins the cry that was 
long ago raifed, and is at prefent joined by a numerous pack 
of French and Italian Philofophers, againft the doétrine of 
univerfal Attraction. It is not Sir {aac Newton, however, fo 
much as his Followers, that our Author blames for propa- 
gating this doctrine as a phyfical principle; in which light he 
utterly rejects it, as totally incompatible with the inactivit 
of the primaryelements of matter. Headmits, neverthelefs, 
the truth (and it would be ftrange if he didnot) of Gravita- 
tion, or the centripetal force of the earth; which he reafon- 
ably imagines, however, may be the effect of impulfe. Ma- 
ny of his phyfical notions are, notwithitanding, rather fingu- 
lar than fatisfactory: in particular, he takes advantage, from 
the indifference of Matter to a ftate of motion or reft, to 
maintain, that it is neither in one nor the other, but in con- 
fequence of fome external impulfe or agtion; for Matter after 
its creation, having received nothing but exiftence, can nei- 
ther be at reft nor in motion; the ac&t of creatidn not fuffi- 
cing to determine its ftate of reft. to which end fome other 
act is neceflary to influence it, which, however, mutt be lefs 
than what would put it in motion. 


Our Philofopher might have been afked here, what kind of 
exiftence he fuppofed matter had, when it was neither at reft 
nor in motion. Did it extend? if fo, it muft have a place; 
and, if it occupied any part or quantity of {pace, it muft in- 
fallibly be either irt motion or at reft. It could not be other- 
wife. And, if it did not extend, its exiftence itfelf might 
very juftly be doubted. The truth is, Mr. Boullier has here 
touched on one of the moft important points of phyfical fci- 
ence; but, for want of fufficiently confidering and explain- 
ing the matter, he appears only to have uttered an abfurdity : 
no Newtonian will prefume to fay extenfion is not eflential to 
Matter: onits creation, therefore, it muft neceflarily exift in 
a {tafe of motion or reft; and yet the action he fuppofes ne- 
ceflary to determine its ftate of reft, can only be that of 
making it extend; which is the act of creation itfelf. Be- 
fides, no kind of ation can be added to, or implanted in, 
Matter /efs than what will put it in motion: for the aétion of 
Matter in the fmalleft degree, is motion in the fame degree ; 
as Matter never aés but when it moves. Had Mr. Boullier 
faid the aétion of a fpiritual agent or fubftance conftituted 
Matter, he might with propriety enough have added, that the 
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jmpulfe of a further agent muft be neceflary to put Matter, 
fo conftituted, in motion in any particular direction, or to 
confine it to any particular place: but Matter once created, 
muft be either at reft or in motion, without any further affift. 
ance. 


In the third Difcourfe, on Free-agency, our Author is more 
remarkable for his zeal for religion, and what he conceives 
the glory of the Divine Being, than forthe folidity or acute- 
nels of his reafoning. The argument he brings from our 
feeling, we forefee, will be thought by many but inconclu- 
five. ‘If I afk myfelf, whether 1 am not a free-agent, does 
* not,’ fayshe, * the fenfe | have of my being at liberty, to 
‘ dothis or that, prove thatI am fo? certainly it does; even 
¢ as the fenfe I have of my own exiftence, proves that I ex- 
‘ ift: for why fhould this fenfe deceive me in the one cafe 
* any more than in the other °? 


In fact, this fuperficial argument does little honour to our 
Author’s talents for reafoning. We are very fenfible, it is 
true, that we exift; but were we afked to define that exift- 
ence we are fenfible of, or to tell what we are, it would be 
found, tho’ we are fovery confcious we exiit, that all we are 
fenfible of is, meerly that we are fenfible: for, on a ftri& 
examination, all other perceptions are reduced to meer ap- 
pearances; andthus, whether this Agent, whofe eflence we 
cannot define, be really, or only apparently, at liberty, our 
perceptions cannot inform us. 


This is not the only argument, however, made ufe of, in 
this Difcourfe, to prove the Free-ageacy of mankind ; the 
Author entering into a long and laboured difquifition of the 
different parts the foul and body take in human actions.— But 
we camnot {pare more room for this article. 


Effais fur divers Sujets de Literature et de Morale. Par M. 
DP Abbé Trublet, de 1’ Academie Royale des Sctences et Belles-Let- 
tres de Pruffi, Sc. Tome quatrieme, 12mo. A Paris, chez 


Briaffon.’ 1760. Or, 


Effays on literary and moral Subjects. By Abbé Trublet. 
Vol. [Vth. 


WNHE reception which the three former volumes of this 

& work have met with, they having gone through a fifth 
edition, may be thought to fpeak fufficiently in favour of the 
abilities of this jngenious andelegant Writer. Without mak- 
ing any farther encoimium, therefore, on Mr, Trublet’s me- 
rit 
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rit in general, as a Scholar, a Critic, or Moralift, we hall 
proceed to give our Readers a fpecimen or two of the matter 
contained in the prefent volume ;_ which confifts, as the form- 
er, of a variety of judicious and pleafing remarks on fubjects 
of literature and morality. 


Among his obfervations on Authors and their works, are 
the following. 


‘ The greateft admirer of a great Writer, is hardly ever 
one whofe admiration pleafes moft. He is, for the moft 
part, fome friend, of no extraordinary parts himfelf, whofe 
zeal, and fometimes his vanity, makes him therefore en- 
thufiaftic in admiring what he does not always tafte or un- 
derftand. But, indeed, the greateft admirer of a great 
Writer is generally himfelf. He has a greater intereft than 
any other in fuch admiration ; which intereft is a powerful 
feducer. He fees, perhaps, better than the ableft Critic or 
Connoifleur, his own defeéts and failings; but then he 
does not judge of them as they do: and to fee and judge 
are, in every cafe, widely different, more efpecially in the 
cafe of our own faults. In counting them right, we weigh 
them wrong; and thus it is that felf-love is at once both 
enlightened and indulgent. ‘Too much wit, fay the peo- 
ple of tafte, is a fault in a work: and, perhaps, they are 
in the right of it: but it is remarkable, that many of thefe 
people of tafte, have themfelves but very little wit.’ 


en ee ee ee ee ee en ee ee 


In fpeaking of works of mere amufement, and the beauties 
of fine writing, heobferves, that to exprefs any idea well, it 
fhould be done with perfpicuity and {pirit ; to which end it is 
not only neceflary to have a clear conception of it, but to be 
particularly taken with, it, ftruck with it, as it were, and to 
admire it one’s felf..,.For if we conceive a thoughé eafy to 
have been hit on, and nothing extraordinary in itfelf, we fhall 
exprefs it but coldly. And this is the reafon why, a man of 
extraordinary fenfe often {peaks and writes with lefs warmth 
and fpirit than another of a more limited and lefs enlightened 
underftanding: aremark that may be applied to Nicoli, Fon- 
tenelle, and others. It is for the fame reafon alfo, that we 
fometimes exprefs an idea off hand, when it firft prefents it- 
{elf to the mind, much better than after long confideration. 
In examination our thoughts grow more indifferent to us; 
they pleafe lefs, ‘and often do not pleafe at all. We lofe thus 
in ftrength of expreffion what we gain by reflection: and if 
the fentiment appears more juft, it is lefs frriking or agreeable. 
There are books-that are more commended than liked or un- 
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derftood: andthere are others that are more liked than com. 
mended. Again, there are fome that we read as we make yi- 
fits of ceremony tothe Great ; with whom all is refpe&, ce- 
remony, and compliment; but the vifit grows tirefome, and 
is generally made fhort as poflible. One is willing to fee 
thofe great people, if it be only to have it tofay that we have 
feen them: but we return with greater pleafure to our friends 
and equals. We pay lefs deference and refpect to the latter, 
it is true, but we love them better, and the time pafles away 
more agreeably in their company. 


The following remark of our Author’s feems, at firft ap- 
pearance, paradoxical, and even falfe; the truth of which, 
however, he proves by reafon, and illuftrates by example. 


So far is perfect propriety and precifion from being effential 
to the agreeable and beautiful in writing, that in moft of thofe 
lively turns and happy expreffions, that are admired for their 
wit and ingenuity, the beauty of them actually confifts in 
their want of propriety and juftnefs of expreflion; which, 
if given them, would reduce thefe admired and ftriking paf- 
fages to nothing. 


Of this he gives an example, which, not to take off any 
of its force, the Englifh Reader will excufe us for preferving 
in the original. 


| one muft remember that celebrated and admired line 
of La Fontaine’s, 


Et la grace plus belle encor que la beauté. 


The beauty of this line evidently confifts in the play of the 
words belle and beauté. We are furprized to hear that any 
thing is more beautiful than beauty itfelf; and, as in a certain 
fenfe it is true, the furprize is agreeable, and the expreffion 
pleafes. If we take the words delle and beauté, however, in 
their proper and ordinary fenfe, as precifely and abfolutely of 
the fame meaning, the fentiment is falfe. To exprefs the 
Poet’s thought with ftri& propriety, inftead of the term elle, 
or beautiful, fhould be ufed touchante, or taking, or fome other 
equivalent epithet. But then this admired paflage would lofe 
all its beauty, as it would contain no more than a fimple in- 
fignificant truth. ‘Thus in the impropriety of the exprefiion, 
confifts, in this cafe, the beauty of it; and that becaufe the 
apparent falfity conveys a truth, in a manner we are unac- 
cuftomed to. Again, it often happens, as it does particularly 
jn the example before us, that the expreffion which is not the 
moft precife in terms, conveys, neverthelefs, the idea with 
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the greateft exaétnefs. A faulty expreffion will thus often 
mean more, and defcribe better, ftronger, and more lively, 
the picture we intend to paint, than the moft precife and ac- 
curate defcription. In a word, the expreffion which is not 
the moft juft, is often the moft agreeable; becaufe, in pre- 
fenting at firft view fomething falfe, it is found, neverthelefs, 
Fae ya truth, in a manner the moft ftriking, forcible, 
refinéd: 


In treating of Poetsand Poetry, our Abbé exprefies himfelf 
with:a good deal of feverity, as well with regard to the art 
as its-Profeffors. ‘It is,’ fays he, ‘ in a great degree with 
¢ verfe as with the accent of the Gafcoons, in whofe brogue 
© confifts the whole wit or archnefs of their bon-mois.’ But, 
as Mr. Trublet is no Poet, the remark he makes above, con- 
eerning men of tafte thinking too much wit a fault, becaufe 
they have little themfelves, may be retorted on himfelf, for 
depreciating an art for which he has neither tafte nor abi- 
lities. | 


Among the remarks on Moral Subjeéts contained in this 
volume, we have the following, attended with pertinent anec- 
dotes, under the article Of Ambition. 


¢ It would greatly heighten the panegyric made on a great 
© Minifter of a powerful State, if it could be faid of him, 
© that amidft his wealth and grandeur, he was happy. It is 
‘ reported of Cardinal de Fleury, that Mr. de Fontenelle, 
* who knew him before his Miniftry, being furprized, on a 
© vifitto him fome years afterwards, to fee him poflefled of 
¢ his former eafe Bc gaity, broke out in the following ex- 
¢ preffion. ‘* And is it poffible, my Lord, that you can be 
s¢ ftillhappy!” The cafe was very different, however, with 
© the Abbé Dubois, who, when advanced to the ftations of 
¢ Cardinal and firft Minifter, ufed to fay, * I with I lived 
¢¢ in a garret, with an old fervant-maid only to attend me, 
<< and an income of four fcore pounds a year.” He ufed fre- 
¢ quently to unburthen himfelf of his chagrin with Mr. de 
Fontenelle ; whofe philofophic turn, and amiable difpofi- 
tion, were adapted to adminifter confolation to a reftlefs 
mind, Some friends of the latter fpeaking one day of the 
great fortune this Abbé had made, while Mr. de Fontenelle, 
tho’ much in efteem with the Regent, had got no promo- 
tion at all, one of them obferved the great fuperiority in 
© point of good fortune on the fide of the Cardinal: * All 
* that (returned the Philofopher) is very true; but I have 
s¢ never 
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“¢ never any occafion, notwithftanding, for Cardinal Dubois 
6° to come to comfort me.” 


The admirers of this agreeable and fenfible Writer will be 
pleafed to hear, that he has, in this volume, given an. inti- 
mation of his defign to add yet another to this valuable Mif- 


cellany. 
K-n>% 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For SEPTEMBER, 1760. 


POLITICAL. 


Art. 1. A Reprefentation concerning the Knowlege of Commerce 
as a National Concern; pointing out the proper Means for pro- 
moting Lie Knowlege in this Kingdom. By J. Maffie. 4to. 
1s. ‘I’. Payne, Henderfon, &c. 


W Hatever we may think of Mr. Maffie’s genius, we cannot but 
admire the amazing perfeverance of this induftrious Fabri- 
cator of Quartos. We are greatly concerned, however, to find that 
he has abandoned his old Patrons. oft of his former works, we 
remember, were addreffed to the Right Honourables Mefirs, Pitt and 
Legge, but the prefent treatife is dedicated to his Grace the Duke of 
Newcaftle, and the Right Hon. the Earl of Lincoln, though the mat- 
ter of his addrefs falls as much within the province of his former as 
of his prefent Patrons: we hope, however, that this apoftacy in 
Mr. Maffie, does not foretel any revolution in the political fyftem, 
though we confefs ourfelves greatly alarmed at the compliment which 
he pays to the noble Duke in the conclufion of his dedication. ‘ I 
* cannot help obferving,’ fays our Author, ‘ that when there were 
* eccentric movements in the political fyftem of Great Britain, the 
“ wonted regularity was not reftored, until your Grace returned to 
* the center, and gave ftability to the whole.’ 

What our Author means by this fentence, we are at a lofs to con- 
jecture, which makes our apprehenfions the greater. His eccentric 
movements, however, put us in mind of an audacious print, which 
appeared about four years ago, wherein a certain noble Duke was 
reprefented wavering on a Turn-ffile.—But from our Author’s mode of 
expreffion, one would rather conclude, that he confidered his Grace 
as a dead Weight, were it not notorious that his Grace is of a mer- 
curial compofition. But be it as it may, if the noble Duke is the 
center of political gravitation, we hope that the Gods, in favour to 
our ifle, will make him immortal, or take the balance into their own 
hands, when they pleafe to call him to themfelves. 

With refpeét to the matter of this reprefentation, it is intended to 
fhew the expediency, and to point oat the means, of promoting com- 
mercial 
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mercial knowlege. He tells us, that he has been above ¢qve/ve years 
collecting mate*ials for this purpofe, having, at a confiderable ex- 
pence, got to ether fifteen hundred, or more, books and pamphlets 
on. commercial fubjects. He then proceeds to prove, what no man 
of common fenfe could doubt, that the knowlege of frade, as a 
Profeffion, and as a national concern, are two diftingt and independant 
branches of knowlege. After a great deal of pains to demonftrate f{e- 
veral felf-evident propofitions, he confiders whether the knowlege of 
Trade, as a national concern, be illiberal? Since, fays he, this 
knowlege ‘ evidently confifts of ability to trace out confequences, 
* and to make deductions from facts, or from felf evident principles, 
‘ which operations muft be performed by judgment, or not at all ; 
and as every fort of knowlege acquired by judgment, is equally 
liberal in nature, though not alike ufeful, nor attainable with equal 
facility: I am perfuaded that no judicious man will make any difs 
ficulty of admitting. that the Knowlege of Trade as a national 
‘ concern, is jerfectly liberul” We are perfuaded, as well as Mr. 
Maffie, that no judicious man will make any difficulty in this cafe ; 
but, for want of a little more precifion, we with that he may not 
have proved it, till the injudicious doubt it. We confefs, that we do 
not clearly comprehend our Author, and we with that he may under- 
ftand himfelf. We cannot agree with him, however, that every fort 
of knowlege acquired by judgment is equally liberal; for we can 
conceive knowlege fo acquired, which, neverthelefs, is not worth the 
purfuit of a man of extended ideas, and a free cait of mind. 

After a tedious preambie, full of tautology and repetitions, the Au- 
thor at length exhibits the plan of a work for promoting commercial 
knowlege, under the foilowing divifions. 

§ The principal Matters aropofed to be inferted in an hiftorical Account 
of a Branch of Manufa&ury. 
‘ ift, The time when, and the means whereby fuch ManufaQury 
was firit eftablifhed in England. 2d, The time when it was exten- 
five enough to fupply home confumption. 3d, The time when it 
began to be farther extended by Exportation. 4th, The names of 
the counties, towns, &c. wherein fuch mauufactury was firft fet up. 
5th, The names of the counties, towns, &c. wherein it was car- 
ried on, at different periods of time. 6th, The numbers of peo- 
ple who were employed therein, at thofe different periods. 7th, 
The names of the countries, provinces, or counties, wherein the 
materials for fuch manufactury are produced. 8th, The prices of 
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cies thereof. gth, ‘The common rates of wages paid, from time 
to time, to men, women, and children employed in fuch manu- 
faétury. roth, Calculations fhewing what proportion the value of 
their labour bears to the value of the materials wrought by them. 
11th, Calculations fhewing what proportion the numbers of men, 
women, and children employed, bear to each other. 12th, Cal- 
culations fhewing how long a time the proper numbers of men, 
women, and children are employed in making a piece, or other 
rateable quantity of the manufafture, and fpecifying the length and 
breadth, or the weight, of fucha piece cr rateable quantity. 13th, 

J * Accounts 
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fuch materials from year to year, diftinguifhing the principal fpe- 
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« Accounts of the quantities which have annually, and from time te 
time, been exported of fuch manufacture; exprefling the value 
thereof at the time, and fhewing the medium annual export, by pe- 
riods of five or ten years. 14th, A brief recital of the Caufes of 
every confiderable increafe, decreafe, and diforder in fuch Manu- 
faétury, or among the Manufacturers, from time to time. 15th, 
National reafoning and remarks which particularly relate to fuch 
branch of Manufattury ; fhewing wherein it promotes or clafhes 
with other branches of Manufactury, Trade, the Landed Intereft, 
Naval Power, &c. of thiskingdom. 16th, Phyfical and political 
Obfervations relating to the effects which fuch branch of Manufac- 
tury hath upon the health, ftrength, manners, &c. of the people 
employed therein. Mifcellaneous matters, not properly reducible 
under any of the preceding heads.’ 

Our Author then concludes with the following modeft recommenda- 
tion of—himfelf.—‘ If it fhall be thought,’ fays he, ‘ that the mat- 
* ters herein propofed are objects of public proteétion and fupport, 
* I fhall efleemit avery great honour to be employed in forming for 
* public fervice, the Elements of Commerce, and an Hiftorical Account 
* of the Britife Manufa&uries and Trade, wherein | have ~lready been 
‘ ata very confiderable expence.’, 

Weare forry that our duty to our Readers obliges us to fay any 
thing to the difadvantage of our Author. We have read fome of his 
works with fatisfaftion, and recommended them with pleafure. We 
are perfuaded he is mafter of a great deal of commercial knowlege ; 
and whenever we meet with ufeful matter in any little treatife, we 
are willing to overlook flight defeéts in the manner of conveying it ; 
but when a Writer recommends himielf to inftru€& the public in 
Commerce, &c. as a fcience, and gives fo bad a fpecimen of his 
abilities for fo great a work, we cannot forbear reminding him, that 
there is a great deal of difference between having a capacity for at- 
taining knowlege, and a faculty of imparting it to others. In the 
latter, our Author is manifefily deficient. He complains, that the 
ftudy of Trade has been hitherto thought dry and mean, and 
we fear that it will not improve under his hands. He wants perfpi- 
Cuity, precifion, and that namcle/s /omething which engages and fixes 
attention. He is redundant, and frequently incorre&t in his expref- 
fion, extravagant and abfurd in his metaphors, and fo intolerably 
prolix, that he never knows when to quit his argument ; for after he 
has drawn his conclufion, he often reverts to his propofition, and 
proves it over again. Add to this, that fuch extreme felf-fuffici- 
ency and ftrange enthufiafm runs through all his compofitions, that 
the Reader cannot help being difgufted with the man, even in thofe 
inftances where he may poflibly approve the Writer. 

Upon the whole, we believe that Mr. Maffie is furnifhed with 
excellent materials for the plan he has recommended, but we could 
with to fee fome abler pen employed in digefting them for pub- 


lic fervice. 
. Re-d 
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Art. 2. The Coffee-Houfe, or Fair Fugitive. A Comedy of Five 
Aéis. Written by Mr. Voltaire. Tranflated from the French. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Wilkie. 


This is what the French call a weeping or whining Comedy. If it 

is really Voltaire’s, we venture to pronounce it one of his pooreft 
roductions. ‘The fcene is a Coffee-houfe in London, and the plot is 
as follows: an old Gentleman having been concerned in the Rebel- 
lion, and, by the malice of fome neighbour, obliged to fly from 
Juftice, comes by chance to lodge in the above-mentioned Coffee- 
houfe, where he finds his daughter, Conftantia, who is violently 
in love with the fon of him to whom her father owes all his 
misfortunes. The old man determines to revenge himfelf on the 
fon for the injury done him by the father; but when, in the laft 
fcene, he comes to draw his fword upon him, the young Gentle- 
man, who is in love with Milfs Conflantia, inftead of mn. Brea any 
refiftance, prefents Sir William (her father) with his pardon. In 
recompence, Sir William gives him his daughter; and fo matters are 
fettled to the fatisfaétion of the whole company. ‘The reft of the 
Charaéters are by no means charatteriftic ; and the tranflation is too 
literal to bear either acting or reading. B t 
oe § 


Art. 3. The Pocket Conveyancer ; or Attorney's ufeful Companion: 
Containing Variety of the moft approved Precedents, both fpe- 
cial and common ; particularly calculated for the Ufe of Attor~ 
nies and their Clerks, and all Gentlemen of the Law. Alfo 
very neceffary for Gentlemen, Landlords, Tenants, Stewards, 
Mafters, Servants, Apprentices. Sc. as it confifts } the moft 
ufeful Precedents of Agreements, Appointments, Affignments, 
Awards, Bargains and Sales, Bills of Sale, Bonds, Cove- 
nants, Declarations of Truft, Defeazances, Difclaims, Exe 
changes, Deeds of Gift, Grants, Leafes, Letters of Attorney, 
Letters of Licence and Compofition, Memorials, Mortgages, 
Partitions, Partnerfbip, Releafes, Revocation, Separation, Set- 
tlements, Ufes, Wills, Fc. (Fc. Compiled from the bef? Au- 
thors who have written on thefe Subjects, with the Addition of 
many excellent original Precedents. In two Volumes. By a 
Gentleman of Lincoln’s Inn. 12mo. 6s. Kearfly. 


The Compiler of this Collection premifes in his prefaces, that 
‘ the utility of this work will prima ficie be perceived by country 
* Attornies, and their Clerks, who have frequent occafions to be at 
‘ Market-towns, and, indeed, by all who are at any time abfent 
‘ from their office: more efpecially as the firft volume is calculated 
‘ for common occurrences in the tranfaétion of bufinefs, not wholly 
‘ devoid of very nice and well-penned Precedents. ‘The Reader (he 
tells us) * will find in the fecond volume the moft accurate Convey- 
* ances, that have met with the perufal and approbation of the moft 
* judicious. Sometimes,’ he adds, ‘ it happens, that an Attorney 
6 may 
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* may have occafion to draw a Deed of a more particular nature, 
¢ when from home. Here then,’ fays he,’ he may meet with an 
‘ able Guide, that will facilitate his execution, and prevent much 
* time and fatigue.’ 

Notwith(ianding this fpecious recommendation, we cannot fub- 
fcribe to the utility of this publication. They who have occafion for 
nice and {pecial Precedents, will be better fupplied by having recourfe 
to Bridgman, Horfman, and Wood ; and as to the common occur- 
réences in bufinefs, the Young Clerk’s Magazine, and the Modern 
Conveyancer, which are portable volumes, will be fufficient Guides. 
AS to the occafion which an Attorney may have to draw a Deed of a 
more particular nature, when from home, we apprehend, that no 
prudent Attorney will draw any thing of a {pecial nature, without an 
opportunity of confulting precedents more at large; neither can we 
fuppole, if the Deed was in any refpe&t particu/ar, that he would 
meet with Precedents in this Colletion, to facilitate his execution, 
according to the Compiler’s quaint phrafeology ; more efpecially if 
he fhould chance to be a country Attorney, as we find very little mat- 
ter in this Compilement relative to country bufinefs. 

We cannot, however, but applaud our Compiler’s zeal for the pu- 

rity and gle ance of Law language. ‘ The Language of Convey- 
* ancing,’ fays he, ‘ furely is capable of great refinement. Orna- 
ment of ftile, and correétnefs of expreflion, might be confulted and 
preferved, and yet adapted to the profeflion. Nay, were only the 
expletives made ufe of in Deeds to be rejefted—fuch an abolition 
would convey a more harmonious, intelligible, and manly fenfe of 
the parties, than at prefent, and not in the leaft diminifh the fee of 
the Attorney, &c.’ 
As we confider this Writer rather as a Compiler than an Author, 
we fhall not ftop to criticize on his language ; yet we cannot forbear 
fmiling at fuch a paragraph, from one who {ets up for an Improver 
of ftile. 

‘ Pray,’ he adds, ‘ let me be indulged one queftion—When the 
“ word (appurtenances ) is made ufe of, what occafion is there to fay 
‘ the appurtenances thereunte belonging and appertaining. Here,’ he 
continues, ‘ is manifeftly a double tautology, rough ana difinent toa 
‘ Jenfible ear, and crowded in meerly in compliance to antiquated 
‘ form; and to lengthen the expreflion without adding to the ienfe ; 
‘ it being well known that the radical meaning of the word appurte- 
© nances*™, is fufficient of itfelf, and renders the addition of the other 
* two words bald and inexpreffive.’ 

Perhaps the radical meaning of the word may be fufficiently ex- 
preflive; but as we apprehend that this queftion muft be refolved ac- 
cording to the /egz/ meaning of the word, we will venture to obferve, 
that premifes may be appurtenant to an eftate, and yet not belong to 
it, in point of property. We know that many nice difputes in Law 
have arifen about the meaning of the word apurtenances ; it has oft- 
en been difputed how far lands fhould be deemed appurtenant toa 
houfe : and according to fome refolutions, it has been determined 


* From the Prepofition ad (to) and the verb Ypertixeo) to belong. 
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by ten years occupancy with the houfe.— Therefore the words 
THEREUNTO elonging, &c. may have been added for the fake of 
reater precifion. 

The fubje& is not of a nature for us to enter into a more particular 
difcuflion of this important queftion ; but we would advife our Com- 
piler, not to venture out of his depth. He may do very well to cal- 
/e@, but let him leave it to others to corre# the Law. 

We agree with him, however, that it ftands in great need of cor- 
rection, in point of expreflion efpecially. Many fuperfluous words 
might be difcarded, and grammatical errors rectified: as our Deeds 
run at prefent, we will take upon us to fay, that there are fcarce any, 
where recitals occur, which can be reconciled to grammatical con- 
ftruction. But though we are Advocates for Correétnefs, yet we do 
not think that the ornaments of ftile can be introduced into matters 
of bufinefs, without the danger of facrificing precifion. | 


R-d 


Art. 4. The Mifcellaneous Works of John Dryden, Efq; Con- 
taining all his original Poems, Tales, and Tranflations. Now 

. firft collected and publifbed together. With explanatory Notes 

and Obfervations. Alfo an Account of his Life and Writings. 
8vo. 4vols. 11. 4s. Tonfon. 


From the name fubfcribed to the Dedication of this edition, we find 
that the Editor is one Mr. Samuel Derrick, who has publifhed fome 
indifferent verfes, and little pieces, of hisown. We could have 
withed, that the revifal of the works of fo great a Poet as the cele- 
brated Dryden, had been configned to the care of fome perfon 
of the firft rank for poetical tafte and erudition :—However, the pre- 
fent edition is, at leaft, an 4and/ome one; being printed ona good 
letter and paper, and decorated with pretty engravings, by way 
of head-pieces, &c. withthe Poet’s head, as a frontifpiece to the 
firft volume: and the Notes are printed on feparate fheets; fo that 
thofe who may chufe to read the AuTHor, without the Editor’s ad- 
ditions, may be freed from this incumbrance, by having their fets 
bound up without them. ‘ If this edition,’ fays Mr. Derrick, in 
a prefixed Advertifement, ‘ fhould meet that encouragement frem the 
‘ public which the merits of fuch an Author deferve, and which, by 
‘ our labour, we [the faid Samuel Derrick] have endeavoured to 
‘ awaken, we fhall reprint his Virgil* and his Plays in the fame 
* fize, which will make up a compleat and uniform fet ef his works.’ 





# From this paflage, the Reader will perceive, that the title-page to thefe four 
volumes promifes too much. Fromthe words a/l his original Poems---and tranfla- 
tions, the Virgil, if not the Plays, might have been fuppofed to be ingluded in the 
prefent edition. 


Art. 5. The Tranfmigrating Soul; or, an Epitome of Human 
Nature. A moral Satire. By Lieutenant John Slade*, of 
his Majefty’s tenth Company of Marines. 12mo. 3s. 
Dodfley. 


* Author of Love and Duty, a tragedy. See Review, vol, XIV, page 579. — 
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As Lieutenant John Slade, together with many other brave mer? 
on board the unfortunate Ramillies, went to the bottom of the ocean; 
we fhall pay fome regard to the ancient maxim, that enjoins us to fay 
nothing difrefpe&tful of the dead. And, in truth, for ought we 
know, Mr. Slade might make a refpectful Lieutenant of Marines ; 
but as an Author, in which capacity alone we fhould have any 
' thing to fay to him, we mutt confefs we are not at all furprized, when 
he hints that he had like to have ftarved on his profeflion. Some 
nations, indeed, have thought themfelves extremely unfortunate, in 
the lofs of eminent Authors, that their works have perifhed with 
them; in this inftance, however, if any thing could have made ours 
amends for the lofs of the Writer, it had been the circumftance of 
his taking his writings along with him. But, as it is hoped. this is the 
Jaft work of Mr. Slade’s that we fhall ever have occafion to review, 
we can fafely affirm we forgive him, as Voltaire fays, avec un cour 
Chrétien: with this referve, neverthelefs, that his Executors or Ad- 
miniftrdtors trouble us with no more of his pofthumoms picces ; as... 
we are informed, with what truth we know not, that he hath left.. 


many behiad him. Kus k 


Art. 6. A circumftantial Account of the Behaviour of Mr. Stirn. 
By A. Crawford, Mafter of the Academy in Crofs-ftreet, 
Hatton-Garden, with whom Mr. Stirn lived two Years as 
an Affiftant. 8vo. 1s. Coote. 


This was publifhed while the unhappy perfon it relates to, was 
under confinement, for the murther of Mr. Mathews. Mr. Craw- 
ford’s chief defign feems to have been, the reicuing Mr. Stirn’s cha- 
racter from fome imputations caft upon it by a Writer in the Grand 
Magazine for laft month, and to reprefent him as fomewhat diforder- 
ed in mind: neverthelefs, Mr. Crawford's own account has, by no 
means, given general {atisfaction. 


Art. 7. 4 Diétionary of the Englifh and Italian Languages. By 
Jofeph Baretti. Improved and augmented with above Ten 
Thoufand Words, omitted in the laft Edition of Altieri. Ta 
which is added, an Italian and Englifh Grammar. to: 
2vols. 2]. 2s. Richardfon. ! 


The laft edition of Altieri’s Dictionary was publifhed in 1749, by 
Palermo, who, in his preface, affures the world, that it contains a 
compleat collection of all the words made ufe of by the beft Ita- 
Jian Authors, ancient and modern; and that he found it fo perfect, 
in every refpect, that he had no occafion to make any additions, 
Now it is well known, that Altieri, in compiling his Diétionary, 
ftuck very clofe to that of Crufca, which is univerfally allowed to be 
the ftandard of the Italian language. Yet Mr. Jofeph Baretti found 
fo many defeéts in this Dictionary, that he has added, as appears by 
his title-page, above ten thoufand words: fo that if the merit of a 
DiGtionary confifts in the quantity of its contents, that which is now 
before us certainly deferves the preference, 
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: Poffibly the jutt title of this book ought to have run thue— Altieri 


Didionary, Sc. improved and augmented by Baretti: at leat we are 
of opinion, that the laft mentioned Editor; or Author, fliould have 
fpoke lefs contemptudufly, than in his preface he has chofe to do, of 
the Writer whofe work he has thought fit to tranfcribe, | 
* The Dictionary of Altieri,’ fays hes ‘ was hitherto the largeft 
‘ and daft contemptible work of this kind. The z#an certdinly went 
* a good way farther than his predeceflors Florio and Torriano; yet 
* many of his definitions awakened often my rifibility ’—But he can- 
didly affures us, that he fhould have pafied over the sokens of his igio- 
rance in filence, had not Altieri provoked bis indignation by his love 
of obfcene words, feurrilous Jayings, and Jenfelefs proverbs, in deprecia- 
tion of the female fex. It was, indeed, impofible that a Gentleman 
of fo much delicacy, and who has fo great a regard for thé Ladies, 
fhould keep his temper, when his modefty was {o violently offended: 
Mr. Baretti carries his head extremely high throughout the whole 
preface; but left our Readers fhould imagine it to be without a 
caufe, we fhall conelude this article with the laft paragraph of his 
Dedication, to the Marquis of Abreu, rere ag Ambaffador ; viz. 
* As every man is inclined to flatter himfelf, I am defirous to hopé 
© that 1 am not admitted to greater intimacy than others, without fome 
© qualifications for fo advantageous a diftinétion;’? &c. ‘Now where 
is the wonder, that the greatef Intimate of an Ambaflador, fhould 
look down with contempt upon his brother Authors and his Couns 
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Art. 8. 4 Letter to thé Iithabitants of Great Britain; on the 
prefent Neceffity of confining or deftroying their Dogss 8v0: 
is. Fuller. 


This wénderful Letter-Writer fets out with affirming, that it is 
neceffary for all dogs to be killed, whenever they are found in the 
public roads; and he produces this notable argument for it, viz. 
© Tho’ it may bé anfwered, the animals are not mad, yet who can 
* pofitively affirm it, when they ate we to ftroll in that open 
* manner?’—According to which rule of reafoning; if our Author 
himfelf were, in like manner found at large, he ought to be taken 
up for a Pick-pocket; for tho’ it might be alleged, that he had com- 
mitted no fact of that kind, ‘ yet who can pofitively affirm it, when 
© he is permitted to ftroll in that opea_ manner ?” ; 

This fagacious Gentleman alfo informs us; that mad-dogs have af 
late {warmed in our capital, and he appeals to the News-papers for 
proof of the faét, without producing any bettér authority: He 
conjectures, that dogs ‘ may be infeéted from fome latent malignancy 
* in theair.’—We aliow that many of thefe poor animals have been; 
indeed, moft grievoufly affeed by fome malignancy in the air of our 
Lofidon Printing-houfes; wherein many abominable falfefhoods have 
been lately engendered, and the moft cowardly inhumanity excited 
againft a very engaging and very wleful part of the animal creation > 
Rev. Sep. 1760. 7 what 
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while the bett apology to be made for fo much mifchief and ‘cruelty, 
is, that the perpetrators Of it were bitten by mad-mews-papers. 

The Dog-ftar rages, nay "tis pat a doubt ; 

All Bedlam, and the Beadles, are let out! 


Art..9. 4 Practical Treatife on Brewing: In which ate: con- 
tained, feveral Inftruétions and Precautions, ufeful ard necef- 
fary in the Exercife of that Art. By William Reddington, 

‘ Jate of Windfor, Brewer. 8vo. 3s. Clark. 


The preface warns us, that we are not to expect in this work, a 
regular fyitem of the Art of Brewing: a declaration odd enough; 
and which had been rather more honeftly expreffed in the title-page, 
to have prevented any perfon-from being deceived in the purchafe.of 
a treatife which naturally led him to {uch an expeétation. But it 
was, perhaps, thought more convenient to tell him fo afterward, 
Be this as it will, what weare to expeét, is, a collection of obferva- 
tions, faid to be the refult of an inquifitive difpofition, and a’rea- 
fonable turn of mind, afiited by great experience in an extenfive 
bufinefs. 

It were to be wifhed, that the Writer of thefe Obfervations had 
Jived to publith them himfelf; as wé underftand they were left to the 
care of a friend; he would then, probably, have recontidered tliem, 
and have digeited the whole into a regular feries, fo as to conilitute 
bis th®rough proceffes of the art : fince thefe unconnected remarks 
cannot eafily be fo pieced together, as to compofe a proper)Direc- 
tory. Here are, however, fome oeconomical improvements in the 
profeffion fuggetted, which merit notice’; ‘theyare as under. © ~ 

Chapter the thirty-fecond is entitled, Hoa to furni/h yeurfelf with 
an extraordinary Liquor. This extraordinary liquof is, the water out 
of the malting ciftern; which the barley was fleeped in: this‘he di- 
rects you to add to your! /econd and fourth m¢fh: for, gentle Reader, 
you are inftru&ted to mefh your malt five times. Some fuch auxiliary 
emendation will, therefore, perhaps, not be entirely unnecefiary. 
-A perfon would now be apt to think he had got all he could from the 
malt, when he had drenched it fo.often : but that is a fign he has not 
fufficiently ftudied frugality. Our Author’s forty-firft chapteris en- 
titled, Howw to make the mojt of a Brezw:nz. Let him read that, and 
he will find, that he peght to prefs his grains after all this !—We 
“make no doubt but Mr. Reddingion fattened his hogs with them, 
veven then: and when he had manured his ground with their dung, 
‘he might have defied Satan -himifelf to make more of his barley. 

Though thefe faving fchemes are publifhed to all the world, yet, 
‘confidering each Reader as the particular perfon whom he is counfel- 
‘ling, the Author advifes him to keep them fecret, if he can, left 
other Brewers fhould learn to manage their liquors to the fame advan- 
tage: and leit an odium fhould be eafton the drink. Hold! fays 
one, how can things be concealed that’ are proclaimed to every one? 
Softly, friend, he has only pubiifhed them under the rofe: as aiwife 
Countellor in one of the colonies, is faid to have advifed with regard 
to the proclamation of a Fait, in a time of uncommon ficknefs. 
When 
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When it was objefted by the Governor, that it might too much damp 
the fpirits of the ‘people; Oh! fays-an honeit Hibernian ‘then pre- 
“fent, your‘Excelleacy may eafily~prevent ‘that, -by: pro¢laiming it jm 
a privote manner. er 
Ve do not remember to have met-sith an inftance of thrift fupe- 
rior to this of aur Windfor Brewer, except what we were once told, 
indeed, of a careful Farmer, who, after making cyder from his ap- 
ples, and then a fufficitnt-quantity of waterecyder, madé.them at 
lait into apple-patties for his family. / 7 
Mr. Reddington’s method of preferving Yeaft, ought not to pafs 
unmentioned; for. though yeaft is expreiied as the. matetial to be 
preferved, by which word we’underftand the Aead of a fermented tun 
of beer; he fubftitutes his baek-lees'forit, Thisthe dire&s you to 
work up into'cakes with malt-dutt,, bran, nay even with fad! which in- 
gredients are to be ftrained from it, when it is diflolved for ufe ; or 
you are to twift it up with hay er ftraw ‘into bauds, or to ftow dry 
cakes of it in barrels of Yand. But fuppofe, when, out of pre- 
caution, a perfon intends to preferve yeaft, he were to throw away 
the foul fediment in his; back, and inftead of them, fpread a thin 
layer of good yeatt in. the bottom of a clean tub, or of a‘large pan ; 
which he were to turn mouth downward fill it was drys and then 
fpread another layer,and fo oa till he had coliected his propofed quan- 
tity; which were then to be kept for ufe in that pofition: we ima- 
gine this method would be preferable to any our Author has re- 
commended. 

We cannot doubt but tieInventor of fo many faving {themes in 
his bufinefs, muft have died worth money,.as the faying is; which 
will prove a greater fanction to them than any encomiums we can pafs 


upon them. WN 


Art. 10. A Satyrical Dialogue between the celebrated Dr. F—te 
and Dr. Squintum. ato. 1s.° Burd. 


Dirty trath ;‘intendéd to vilify Mr, Whitefield. 





Art. 11. 4 Letter to an Honourable Brigadier General, Com- 
mander in Chief of his Majefly's Forces in Ganada. 8vo. 
1s. Burd. oredte 


The Gentleman to-whom this: Letter is addreffed, .is Brigadier- 
General 'Townthend ; whom the Author-attacks .with.great feverity, 
On various accounts: aed, particularly, endeavours to. draw a pa- 
rallel between him anda late Commander of the Britifh Forces in 
Germany. 


rPPOETICAL. | 


Art..12. Ranger's Progrefs ;. Confifing of a Variety -of fein 
‘ Bflays, «moral, =fertous, comic, and. fatyrical. ,.By. Hongt 
Ranger of Bediord-Row. ‘t2me.~2s.-6d. -Kigneffley. 


_» As the feveral pieces of which this Mifcellany is compofed, or at 
leait moft of them, originally appeared in Lloyd’s Evening Poff, we 
S 2 prelume 
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prefume our Readers, in general, are not uninformed of their merit. 
For the fatisfaction of thofe, however, who may happen to be unac< 
uainted with Mr. Ranger, we thall give a fhort {pecimen of his per. 


RANGER at B ATH. 


I. 
As by the Will of bounteous Heav’n, 
To human Nature there is giv’n 
Free liberty of thinking, 
My mind, whilft* here I chance to ftroll, 
Shall trace each folly-guided foul, ’ 
That bathing is, or drinking. 


Il. 
But firft yon comely ’Squire + I find 
Has fomething lab’ring in his mind, 
Like coming here repenting, / 
Yet happy ftill (like Afop’s Knight) 
Laughs at himfelf with great delight, 
And much at thofet who fent him. 


Ill. 
And, Sir, I'll tell you, as a friend, 
Doétors, (who oftner marr than mend, 
Will learnedly amufe ye, 
*Till they have full poffeffion got, 
Then, as boys do their thuttle-cock, 
They'll tofs you ’till they lofe ye, 


IV. 
That you the fubtle race may fhun, 
And from this begg’ring place return, 
My frank advice is given ; 
Ne’er grieve, tho’ Time this frame deftroys, 
For fouls like yours Death leads to joys, 
If Virtue merits Heaven. 


V. 
Now view the wretched common cafe 
Of Riot’s fons, the sitled race, 
Whofe Doétors, too, deceive ’em ; 
For call Monro, he foon will find 
Their great defeéts are in the mind, 
And Bath will ne’er relieve ’em. 


® Pump-Room, Bath. . 
+ The y, and now much lamented Mafter E———-d, late of Bedford-Row, 


2 
by 


in Chancery; with whom the Author lived till his death; which was 
Ranger pathetically lamentéd in a few verfes, firft printed in the public 


papers, aad re-printed in this volame, The refpeét here thewa to the memory ef 
the Mafter, does honowr to the charafter of the Servant, 
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VI. 
@f wou’d-be Gents! what numbers hee! 
To ruin driving full career, 
Aping their foolith Betters ; 
So Pride and Luxury prevails, 
And worthy Tradefmen die in jails, 
With Knaves like thefe their Debtors, 


VIE. 
Te cure this Group no hopes remain, 
For follies here triumphant reign, 
And daily are increafing : 
Yet when I meet my bofom friends, 
We in thefe Fools hall find our ends, 
In laughing without ceafing. 


VIII. 
Him* fee, who doth Bath’s empire boaft, 
Who, like a Nabob, rules the roatft, 
In age, blythe, pleafant, jolly ; 
And trace the fecrets of his mind, 
Pleas'd to the foul, him you will find, 
Laughing at human folly. 


IX. 
As Sodom’s Righteous were but few, 
Such I may, Bath, pronounce of you, 
Like Sodom too, your danger ; 
‘ For raging vice deftruction brings, 
Which te avoid, to leave thefe Springs, 
Refolv’d 1s Hone Ranger. 


This honeft Verfifyer appears to be a man Of obferyation, fenfe, 
and fome wit; but we would nat have him value himfelf on his 


poetry. 
# Mr, Nath. 


Art. 13. Mons Catharina, prope Wintonjam. ato, 64, 
Dodfley, 


This very pretty Latin Exercitation contains a hundred and four 
lines, elegantly printed. The fcene and the title is, Catherine Hill 
near Winchefter ; the fubje&, the different {ports of the Scholars of 
Winchefter College on a Holiday, within their bounds, fomewhere, 
we may fuppofe, in the vicinage. The language is terfely claffical 
and poetical, abounding with phrafes and centos from Virgil ; whofe 
exquifite verfification has been alfo propofed as a model for this poem. 

‘The Author having very agreeably defcribed fome of the young Gen- 
tlemen playing at cricket, and others fornming in the Ichin, a friall 
river which difcharges juft below Southampton, humouroufly re te 
others as ftealing out of bounds. ‘This paflage we have chofen as 3 
fpecimen for our claffical —— ; and have attempted a verfion of 
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it, neither very free nor very fervile, but rather a little diffufe, to give 
an Englifh Reader fome idea of this, elegant performance. We iup- 
pole, at the fame timé, our wanflation is rather inferior to’ this part 
_ Of the criginal; to which circumftance, befides our anonymous Poet’s 
native ingenuity, the difference of the two languages, and the very 
exprefiions of Virgil, mufl lave contributed. | 


* Interea licitos colfes, atque otia fuffa 

Illi indignantes, rinz ulterioris amore 
Longinquos campos, et gon iua-rura capeffunt, 
Sive illos (qua corda iolet, mortalia paiim). . 
In vetitum mens prona nefas, et iniqua Cupida 
Sollicitet ; novitafve trahat dulcedine mira 
Infuetos tentare per avia pafcua calles: 

Seu malint fecum obfcuros captare receflus, 
Secreto faciles habituri in margine Mufas. 
Quicquid erit, curfu pavitanti, oculifque retortis 
Fit fugtiva via, et fufpedtis pafibus itur. 

Nec parvi ftetit ordinibus ceiiffe,’ locumaue 
Deferuifie datum, et figtis abiifle-relidtis.’ 


a © aeenas wes 
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Others, regardlefs of their ancient bounds, 
Dare fields remote, and unpermitted grounds.5 
Old Ichin’s terminating ftream deride, 

And fancy bliis on its forbidden fide. 
Whether fome innate luft to difobey, 

- Some ferce intol’rance éf the jufteft fway, 
Unihinking boys (and men alas!) inflaves, 
Or if inchanting novelty depraves 
Their active minds the devious heath to roam, 
Sweet, as remoter from the claflic dome: 
Or if;, more venial, thefe exploring look 
Some loncly bank, fome fnug and thady nook ; 
Where, fweetly itudious, they afpire to prove 
The Mufes kinder in the iecret grove ; 
Hopeful to catch, ’midft fach auipicious place, 
An Attic luitre, or Virgilian grace. 
Various howe’er their views, éach trembling hies 
With ftealing pace, and rettofpective eyes ; 

’ Confcious they fine, or'gain no envy’d fee, 
Who pals thofe bounds their birchen Lords decree. 


Art. 14.4. Letter of Expoftulation from. the. Manager. of, the 

 Theatre’in Tottenbam-Court, to the Manager of: the Theatre in 
the Flcy-market ; relative to a new Cotnedy, called the Minor. 
Folio. 1s, Stévens. eit OEE qt 


Humouroully reprefents Mr Wh-———d as jeaious-of Mr. Hoote’s 
fivalline him’in the laudable-icheme of -gulling the public,-whence 
ke is indaced to propofe avcoalition, and junction of ther reipecuve 
forces, At the tabefnable, he thus hints to liis mimical Antagonijt, . 

Your 























MEDICAL. 


Your talent of humour fhall have its full fwing, 
Here pleafure and profit are both on the wing: 
Love-teafts,—and Ladies intriguing— and cafh— 
Keep on but the vizor, haye at ’em flap.dath 





WI! now and then tip ’ém a drum and a dance; 
With love-feafts ftark-naked, and void of all wrath, 


No bait fhall be wanting the trade to advance, : 
tow } 


Where I fhall rule mea/ures like Nath at the Bath. 


In fhort, Mr. Wha———-d is made, throughout the whole of this 
droll piece, to avow the truth of what Mr. F-— e had advanced, 
in the introduétion to his-Minor, viz. ‘* Whether we exhibit‘in Tot- — 
“* tenham-court, or the Hay-market, our purpo/e is the fame, andthe 
‘© place.is immaterial.” ; 


Art. 15. The fir Paftoral of Virgil in Englifh Verfe s, attempt- 
ed by James Peacock. 4to. 6d. Cowper. 


¢ 


' Mr. Peacock has fucceeded fo ill in this attempt, that we fuppofe he 
will fearcely be tempted to trouble us with any more of hi: verfes ; 
unlefs the Mufes fhould chance to grow more aufpicious,; and enable 
him greatly to exceed his prefent fpecimen; which is hardly to be 
expected; for it has been obferved of thofe Ladies, that they feldom 
get over their prejudices againft an ill-favoured Suitor. 


Art. 16. The Hiftory of the War: Anew Britifh Medley.. Pro- 
per to be faid or fung in all Companies of True Britons. 
Folio. 6d. Dixwell in St. Martin’s-lane, near Charing 
Crofs. 


A whimfical kind of ballad, compofed in various meafures, fuited 
to various tunes; the whole forming’ a ftrange medley, calculated for 
the diverfion of fuch honett Britons as ufually affemble for to be merry 
at the Cat and Baz-pipes, and at ten thoufand other houfes of inno- 
cent recreation, in town and country. 


Art. 17. Semiramis, a Tragedy. Tranflated Fa the French o 
M. de Voltaire. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Kearfly. 


A mean tranflation, every way unworthy of the original: which, 
yet, is not one of Voltaire’s beft performances. 


‘ 


MEDICAL. 


Art. 18. Lhe Introductory Difcourfe to the firft Volume of the 
Memiirs of thé Royal Academy o Surgery at Paris, concern- 
ing the Vices of the Humours: In which the Doétrine of Sup- 
puration, and various medical and chirurgical Subjeéts are con- 
fidered, and Experiments recommended, to affift Obfervation in 

the Difcovery of the Nature, Caufe, and Cure of Difeafes. 

| S 4. M. Quef- 
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M. Quefnay, M.D. Tranflated and abridged .by a Sure 
geon. S8vo. 1s. 6d. Wilfon and Durham, 
The various hypothefes which have been advanced for a centu 
paft, having involved the theory of Phyfic in obfcurity, and made it eithe 
abound in ¢himerical and erroneous opinions, induced Dr. Quefnay, pear 
(as he informs ws) to endeavour to eftablifh it upon a better founda- {ach 
tion.. How far he has fucceeded in fo difficult an attempt, we fhal) cous 
not pretend exaétly to determine; he has, however, by pointing out tion 
the impropriety of feveral received opinions and practices, fufficiently T 
cautiqned Phyficians in their treatment of difeafes, to be‘diffident in’ will 
their dependance on inferences drawn from {peculation, but to imi- that 
tate the antients in diligently obferving and tracing the intentions of - den 
ature. : ot 
N his eflay is divided into three parts: in the firft, Dr. Quefna Wi 
tonfiders the impurity of the humours, or their mixtures with hete- un 
rogeneous matter, that may vitiate them. In the fecond, he treats lig 
f the depravations that our humoursare fafceptible of fpontaneonfly. f 1 fe 
Tn the third, he examines into the imperfections, and the different di 
‘ ftates of crudity in the humours, through a defeét of the Organs ap- N 
' inted to prepare them; in which he alfo enquires into the different le 
Kinds of perverfion the fluids fuffer by an excefs or defeét of elafti- WV 
city in the folids; and concludes with a recapitulation of the various le 
kinds of acrimony our juices may acquire from thofe caufes. As ri 
Pr. Quefnay’s medical abilities are very well known, it will not be e 
doubted, that feveral juft diftinétions are eftablifhed in this treatife, i 
“" call that many ingenious and ufeful remarks are interfperfed throygh- —. t 
, putthe whole. — DA , , 1 , ; 
° i 1\ 
| Art. 19. The Family Phyfician. Being a Colleétion of ufeful Fa- | 
a mily Remedies, Fc. By — Smith, Apothecary. 4to, 
’ 1s. Sold by the Author in Newgate-ftreet. 
The defign of this colle€tion of Recipes is, asthe Compiler inti- 
mates, to enable perfons to prefcribe for themfelves, where more 
proper afliftance cannot be procured—and likewife to inform them, 
where they’may be cammadioully. fupplied with the medicines here 
recommended.—He further informs the public, that he furnifhes La. 
dies clofets with drugs and cordials, upon reafonable terms.——How 
far families may think themfelves obliged to him for his officious eare 7 
in this article, we wil not pretend to fay. Perhaps, in an age of 
fuch general diffipation, Mr. Smith pioufly intended to point out fur- 
ther motives to induce the Ladies to retire more frequently to their 


glofets. I. 


Art. 20, Some Thoughts on the anomalous malignant Meafles, 
lately peculiarly prevalent in the Weftern Parts of: England. 
Ato. 6d. Cooper, sits 


_ 


r 


: Yhe Author fcems to write with great warmth, and fome degree 
v of precipitation. Although fome of his remarks.may be jult, yet 
a! he is far from treating his fubjeét. with that accuracy and precifion: 
which might be expected from one who attempts to defcribe : new » 
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fpecies of a diftemper, to explode the methods of prattice recom 
mended by men eminent for candor, knowlege, and integrity, or te 
revive what their experience has thought proper to rejeét. 

We are here prefented with a very fhort hiitory of the difeafe ; 
either fome of the ufual pathognomic figns of the Meafles did not ap- 

in this anomalous kind, or the Author takes no notice of them 
fuch. as fneezing, a defluxion towards the eyes, an uneafy tickling 
cough. Neither are we told how foon after the firft attack, the erup- 
tions appeared. 

That itis the duty and bufinefs of every Phyfician to afiift Nature, 
will not, we believe, be controverted. But the means of affording 
that affiftance will, more probably, remain matter of difpute. Sy- 
denham, that accurate Obferver of difeafes, having remarked, that 
not only the Medicafters and old women, (to whofe practice this 
Writer pays great deference) but even the Phyficians of his time, 
under the notion of fupporting Nature, and expelling morbific ma- 
lignity by the exhibition of bas. “no , and a hot regimen, increafed the 
fever, diffolved the crafis of the blood, and rendered almoft every 
diftemper anomalous and malignant. Having further obferved, that 
Nature concoéted and expelled the fomes of the diftemper better the 
Jefs fhe was over-loaded, or hurried in her operations ; that in the 
Meafles, the principal danger arofe from an inflammation of the 
lungs; that thofe who perithed by the diftemper, died of a real pe- 
ripneumony ; that the diarrhoea which follows the retro-ceffion of the 
eruptions, was generally moderated, fometimes prevented, by bleed- 
ing: he recommended, therefore, a proper ufe of phlebotomy, toge- 
ther with a caoling regimen in this diftemper. This practice was 
adopted, and ftrongiy recommended, by the experience and authority 
pf the late Dr. Mead, by Hoffman, and the moft eminent Practition- 
ers. Thus we fee this method of practice was by no means the ef- 
fects of any Aypothefs, or an fgnis fatuus, kindled by learned pride, 
and blown up by precarious theory. ‘This anonymous Writer, on the 
other hand, affures us, that jn the Meafles here treated of, all eva- 
cuations by bleeding or purging, were hurtful; and advifes,. after 
clearing the ftomach by a few grains of Ipecacuanha, and carryin 
off any crudities that might remain in the bowels, by a gentle dofe o 
Rhubarb, to give the Patient acardiac bolus with a julep, to be re- 
peated every four hours; blifters he approves of, and orders likewife 
atheriac cataplafm with camphire, to be applied to the throat, and 
a few rhubarbarate purges, to be given afterwards. How far this 
method, in the {pegies of Meafles here mentioned, is preferable to 
any other, muft be approved or refuted by the experience of others, 
who have fegn and treated the diftemper. We fhall only obferve, 
that as the Writer feems fo much in earn¢ft, and as it is a fubjeét in 
which the public good is concerned, he ought by no means to fuffer 
his remarks to lofe any of their weight, by concealing his name. 

In his thoughts on the inefficacy of antifeptic medicines, he conde- 
{cends to be jocular, obferving, .* That fluids inclined to diflalve, 
* will diffolve; and the tanned or pitk/ed Patient pofts on to the other 
£ world, as if there had been no means ufed to ftop him.’ That there 
are degrees of putrefattion which no medicine can remedy, is very 
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certain. —But would he infer from hence, that. it is always irremedj- 
able? Has he never then been convinced of the antifeptic virtues of 
the Bark? or been a witnefs of the fudden ftop put to a diffolution 
of the blood in 4 fea-fcurvy, by a few oranges, or an inconfiderable 
quantity of Greens? If he has not, it will be no injuftice’ to fur- 
mife, that his practice has been folely confined to hougéts, and that, 
by confequené, he cannot be entitled to any regard as a practical 


Writer. 1 
@ 
Reticious and CONTROVERSIAL. 


Art. 21. The Cafe of the excluded Part of the Church late under 
the paftoral Care of the Rev. Mr. Samuel Pike. In a Letter 
toa Friend. 8vo. 1s. Buckland, &c. 


Recites the circumftances of a controverfy between Mr. Pike and 
part of his congregation, occafioned by a late change in his fenti- 
ments concerning Free Grace, &c. This change, it fe¢ms, was oc- 
cafioned by a correfpondence between Mr. Sandaman, Author of the 
Letters on Theron and Afpafio*®, and Mr. Pike; the refuit of which 
was, the converfion of the latter to the fentiments -of the former: 

reatly to the difapprobation of fome of Mr. Pike’s auditors. 

When the Minifter thinks differently ftom his flock, the Diffenters 
are feldom backward to remonftrate ; thus becoming, in turn, In- 
ftructors to their Teachers: and Mr. Pike did not pafs unreproved on 
thisoczafion. Such prefumption, however, this Gentleman could ‘ill 
brook ; and grievous bickerings enfued; till at length the Paftor 
formed the defign of cafting out the diffatisfied members; who were 
accordingly excluded by the reft of the body, to the great injury of 
the minority+, as they conceive, both in refpect to their fpiritual 
and temporal interefts. Their difcontent is thus exprefled by our 
Author, whom, we are to fuppofe, one of their number. : 

‘ Thus, Sir,’ fayshe, ‘ I have laid before you a difpaffionate view 
© of our cafe. Achurch, once dearer to us than life ;—zow aivided. 
‘ Friendfhip, the moft facred and delightful, — difc/ved ; for 
‘ for ever diffolved!—’Till we ‘attain that happy itate, ‘* Where 





‘** Ephraim fhall not envy Judah, and Fudah no more vex Ephraim” 


——At timés, this whole Providence appears a dream ;—a meer 
illufion. Nor fhould we believe it real, but for thofe deep and in- 
ward wounds we feel, and which probably we may feel to the 
graye.——The deprivation of our undoubted’ right in the piace, 
plate, and other timporalities, which, on a mode computation by 
an able hand, amounts to Five Hundred and Fifty Pounds, this 
makes the leat part of our griefs. The refleCtion that we are de- 
prived, unjaftly and without any due caufe deprived of thofe facred 
immunities which the great head of the church had conferred upon 
us, and endowed us with in that church ;—and deprived of them 
in fach a manner, by thofe with whom we were in fuch affectionate 





* Vid. Appendix to Review vol. XXII. p. 551. . 
The queftion, with regard to their feparation, was decided:by ballot; 10 


~ Sray the diffatisfied members, who wanted’ to preferve the union, dof it by one 
ote, 
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« and endeared connections.;——this, Sir, is the gall and- wormwood 
‘ in ourcup.” : 

Intruth, according to the prefent reprefentation of this cafe, Mr. 
Pike does not appear to have acted with all that moderation, meek- 
nefs, and Chriftian forbearance which might have been expected from 
a perfon of his character, as a Miniiler of the Gofpel: If all his 
Followers were not fo ready as himfelf jn difcarding an old, and eim- 
bracing a new religious notion, itfarely became not the Paftor to ex- 
cite a ichifm, in order to expel them his church—initead of endea- 
vouring to. win them over to his new fentiments, by fuch arguments 
as might’have been dictated by the fpirit of brotherly love, and cha- 
rity. ‘Suppofing the people to have been wroag in the matters which 
occafioned the aifference between them and him, yet, certainly, Mr. 
Pike could not be right in behaving to them with fuch an air of au- 
thority as is here complained of. An bumble Follower of the meek 
and lowly Jefus would not,..we conceive, have treated his Chriftian 
brethren in juch a manner, on any difference of opinion, in regard to 
doétrinal and fpeculative pomts.. In a word, men of this turn may 
affume what characters they pleafe, and diltinguifh themielves by pe, 
culiar denominations, but we may fay to them in the words of the 
great Mafter they profefs to ferve, Ve know not what manner of Jpirit 


ye are of f 


Art. 22. An Iluftration of the Holy Scriptures, by Notes and 
Explications on the Old and New Teftament.. Folio, vol. Il. 
1]. 15s. od. in fheets. Baldwin. 


In our ‘Review, vol. XX. p. 50. we gave fuch an account of the 
Jirfi volume of this work, as may fuffice for the /econd alfo; which 
begins with Job, and contains all.the remaining cancnical books of 
the Old Teftament, and three of the apocryphal, viz. Ecclefiafticus, 
Wifdom, and the fir book of Maccabees. The reit of the apocry- 
pha is omitted, for reafons that appear to us very fofficient. 

How far the price of: this:work, and the original profe/ions of the 
undertakers to make it a cheap family-book for the poor, agree toge- 
ther, we leave to be determined by themfelves. ‘Lheir publifhing it 
in three-penny numbers, for the benefit of the poor, may appear exe 
traordinary to thofe who find themfelves laaded with no lefs than 253 
of thofe numbers before they reach the end of the Old Tefta- 
ment. >.) ’ 
Befides the above, we find an additional expence (not propofed 
at firft) ‘obtruded upon. thofe: who.will fabmit to. it, of thirteen hil: 
lings, for a fett of cuts, for. the two fir volumes only. The execu- 
tion of the cwts, is not unlike that of the xotes,—a few of them .good, 
the reft in a moderate way. But they may do well enough for 
the poor, who, generally ipeaking, are no great,connoiffeurs in de- 
figning and {culpture. : P 





Art. 23. The conftant Refidence of the Clergy upon their Livings 
Jrewi to be abjolutely neceffary for recovering the Jinking. In- 
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terefts of Religion’ in general, and of the Church of England 


in particular. As alfo, the mot likely, or rather the’ only 
Means pr opofed, and ear neftly recommended, to procure, and 


farmly fix, fuch Refidence, 4to. 28..6d. Baldwin. 


The performance before us, feems to be a judicious colle@tion of 
the feptiments of feveral eminent Writers, upon a point of no‘fmall 
importance,—the refidence of the clergy. After having ftated the good 
effedis’ thereof, chiefly from Mr. BlackwelPs Brief /cheme of pa 
rochiat government, and the prefent Bifkop of London’s late excellent’ 
charge ; our Author adds——* there are, certainly, difficulties, in- 
‘ fuperable, in the way to a general, conftant, and perfonal refi- 
* dence. ome churches, that efcaped the deffroytng florm, will, no 
* doubt, admit of it: but, under the pre/eat ftate of things, the 
* profpe& is bad and unpleafing. It is computed, that there are 
* 3845 appropriate and tmpropriate churches in England, and ‘that 
* 5597 do not exceed 501. a year,—many of them, not even 261 
‘orrol. Such is the pre/ent uncomfortable condition of the in- 
* ferior Clergy, (that ftsit) refidexce, exa&t order, and difcipline, 
* cannot well be expeéted.——But (as he goes on) it is natural to 
* enquire, in fuch unhappy cafes, if fome remedy, adequate to fach 





. Se cannot poflibly be found. I truft there may.—It ig’ 
* humbly propofed, then, that our church fhould be reffored to what 


‘ it was before any appropriations, or alienations were made ;’—viz. 
that it fhould recover its former revenues. 

He then proceeds to fhew that tithes are the moft proper’kind of 
maintenance for the clergy, as being not only due, (in his opinion) 
jure drvino, but undoubtedly fettled for that purpofe by the Law 
of the land; and were due of common right to the re€tor of every 


parifh, till the fceme of appropriations took place. ‘ This is evident 


* from the aspropriations themfelves ; for, if the tithes had not been 
* frft fettled on the parechial clergy, and duly paid to them, th 


* could not have been appropriated toreligious houfes.—Henry VIIE; 
* followed the pre:edent the Monks had ufhered into the world; and, © 


* juft as they had ftripped and plundered the parochial churches of 
* their revenues, fo did he rend them from the Monafteries. He had, 
‘ at this time, the fairelt opportunity of making the nec dif- 
* tinGtion between /ay-fees and tithes; and of reftoring the tithes to 
* the parochial Clergy : but this objet, obvious and important.as it 
* was, had little regard paid to it.,——In order moft effeétually to 
remove this blot fiom the reformation, we are afterwards told,— 





—* it were to be wifhed, that impr:priations were returned to thé: 


‘ church, as the molt proper and natura/ endowments thereof.” 


But -as thefe are ‘now generally confidered as /ay-fees, the- dite 
culty, attending a reftoration of them, would certainly:be bi ee - 
‘ By what 


Gf this our Author appears fafliciently. aware, and fays— 

$. fand or meus, this great and defirable work. is to be effected, 
¢ many will be eager to know: and they may be affured, that’ no 
$ injary is intended to the pofefors of appropriations or i 

‘ tions,.nor any defign formed to call in queftion, or-im >. their 
¢. titles.’ —But,—* if the cafe requires, thag they fhould /2// their 
$ impropriate 
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¢ impropriate tithes, m2 of them (no doubt) would be more ready 
* ta take a valuable ‘confideration for them, when they fee the 
* laudable care and concern of the public to gain them back va fap 
*‘church,—than if it were only a conveyance from one lay hand to 
€ another.’ | _ 
Having thas, in fome meafure, opened his plan, he next proceeds 
to enquire—‘ bow a fund may be raifed, {ufficient for accomplifhing 
« fo extenfive. and coftly a defign.’=-His_ propofal for this end, is, 
in fhort, no other than what was many years ago made, with the 
fame view, by the great and learned Dr. Prideaux; who was de- 
firaus to have had the bowsty of Queen Anne ‘ wholly. appropriated 
*¢ to the purpofe of buying in of impropriations again to the parith 
«< churches from which they have been alienated.” 
This is the plan adopted, and revived, by the Writer of this 
Pamphlet. But, with fubmiffion to fo refpectable an authority. as 
that of Dr. Prideaux, we cannot help being of opinion ourfelves, 
that.the Queen’s bounty is much better ap lied at prefext, for promo- 
ting the benefit of religion, and peace of the church, than it would 
be in the way propofed. For though tithes may be the molt natura/, 
yet many judicious perfons have been far from making them the 
mot proper endowments for the church. Every one mutt allow, that 
a. good harmony betwixt a clergyman and his people, is of great 
ufe towards rendering his inftructions from the pulpit more al. 
But the. perpetyal fquabbles ufually attendant upon the payment of 
tithes, are the fource of much inconvenience, from which the incum- 
bents of fuch parifhes, as have the good fortune to be endowed with 
ands, are.happily free. 
_ ‘Though our Author (who writes in an eafy and fenfible manner) 
employs the main ftrength of his arguments againft appropriations 
nd impropriations; yethe has fome pretty juft ftri€tures likewjfe 
thedubje&ts of commendams, options, peculiars, and p!urali- 
ties,——all which grievances, he thinks, might eafily be removed, by 
carrying. his {cheme (which feems, however, rather too wifionary) 
intoexecution . .  . .. = P 


Ast. 24. Rational Religion, diftinguifhed from that which is En- 
thufiaftic; with fome Strigiures on a Pamphlet, intitld The 
Scripture Account of juftifying Faith, confidered in a Letter te 
the Rev. Mr. Samuel Pike : ong with Refleftions on 

fome modern Sentiments in Religion. 8vo.- 1s. Buckland. 


This Writer, and his antagonift, feem fo well qualified for drawing 
the faw of contention, that we have no great inclination for en- 
tering the lifts with either of them; but fhall content ourfelves 
with copying fome of the out-lines of our prefent Author’s picture 
ef, what he calls, Rational Religion. : 

‘ It is a trath that the redemption of finners was compleated by the 


* incarnation, life, death, and refurrection of Chrift Jefus ; fal-' 


* vation from the tyranny of fin and from eternal deftruétion fecured 
* to dehevers thereby : from whence it follows, that our happinefs 
* and pease depends upon our looking out of, or beyond ourfelves 


“ for 
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* for the ground, root, and evidence of it; and'not on any phyfical 
© change upon the effnce of the foul. The devout reader is\at liter. 
* ty to ) charge me with difallowing his 4eart réligion if he Plates 
for fo far as it confifts in a felf-wrought devotion, 7 homefpan pie 
ty, moving | the man like Narciffus ‘o fall in love with hi mfelf, . 
admire the ardour of his own de-verion, his own internal bolintfs, Se 
© Tabhor it?—Pref, p. xv. 
¢ The gofpel holds out no other hope, than’ that reveuted in‘the 
* ‘external revelation of God ;_ nor any way of coming at it, but from 
“© thence: nor any cther kind of hope io the faint than. the finner, (for 
¢ Chrilt is*the obje& of both) nor has the fuer more 10 do, to ‘be 
* partaker of that hope, than the Jaint; nor the faint lels than the 
‘ fiancr, i. e. if the faint lives not in the fame dependance, on the 


“© fame free grace of Chrift Jefts, which is proclaimed to ‘be as free 
© to the vile fi ner upon earth, asto Aim: ‘If the faint thinks that 
‘© an inward principle of 45 implanted in his foul, has rendered 
bi him pe findll;, or bis charcé&er more acceptable to Ged on that accoutt, 


© than the ig Ue of finners; 3 OF that the /a? work of a faint, and the 
‘ frft uork of a Jinner, is not the Same ; or if * the finner aims at, 
‘and will be frivine after Juch an inward principle, in order thereby 
© “to be more acceptable to God, fach fairits and fuch “firiners are ‘ftri- 
* ving againft the gofpel, and invalidating the atonement ‘of Chrift.’ 
p..26, 27. 
*'In God's revelation is proclaimed a full and ‘free falvation to ail 
© finners as /uch, without exception: nor will any one’ be rejected 


© but for ie. that, which all do who fet about ‘to qualify ‘and 
© fit then Jébves for fo—** divine a gift,” p. 42. 


To rectiantile our Author's fcheme of rational religion, with any 
fchemtes of rational.morality, being a.tafk too hatd for us to under- 


“take, is therefore very freely referred ‘to his own decifién ;' or that of 


_Juch Readers,.as tay happen to admire (forfome will admire what 


_ they do not underftand) -/uch do&rine as‘he has advanced. P 
Art. 2 5. An Abftract of the gracious Dealings’ of Ged, ‘with 
_ feveral. emi sent Chrifiians, in-tinir Conwenfion.and § Sufi NES. 
Taken fr am authentic Manuf ripts, and publifhed Sor ‘the. Com- 


«fart and Efiablifoment of serious Minds. By Samucl James. 
Svo.. 1s. 6d. Keith. 


Ht was a common thing, ithe laft~ century “and is not saeally 
difufed in the preient, for pious pepple.of .a owe tg turn, todraw 
up. narratives of their experiences ; .or,.as the favourite, phrafe Was, 
ot God's dealings * with them. ‘This pamphlet contains.five of thefe 
fanatical hiftories, viz. thofe of one Laurence Spooner, grand-father 
to the Editor ;. of Rebecca Combe, dated in» 1697, aged 79 ; of 
Gertrude Clarkfon,.who died, in 17013 of Mary eee who 
died in 1734, aged 80; and of Agnes Beaumont, a. diiciple.of 


* It was revivéd near 30.years-ago, by Mr. Whitefield ; im his account of 
God's dealings with Aim: which gave-o¢cafion to a counterspublication, entitled 
The Devii’s dealings with Mr. W, - 


the 
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the famous John’ Bunyan’s, Thefe are the eminent chriftians, as 
Mr. James ftiles them, whofe memories he has thought proper to 
perpetuate in this immortal publication. 


Art. 26. . Familiar Letters on Free-agency. By William Ste- 
venfon, D. D. Prebendary,of Sarum ; and Vicar of Ne- 
therbury in Dorfet.. 8vo.. 2s. Whitton. 


This Author is a Nrénuots advocate for free-agency: he places the 
fevetal arguments that have been urged in fupport of it in a clear 
light, and iMuftrates them in an ealy agreeable manner; but that 
precifion and accuracy is wanting, which is neceffary to ‘fatisfy a 
truly philofophical mind, and which fo nice and important an eh- 


quiry deferves. rR 


Art.27. Living Chriftianity delineated, in the Diaries and Letters of 

_ two eminent pious Perfons lately deceafed; viz. Mr. Hugh Bryan 
and Mrs. Mary Hutfon, both of Scuth-Carelina. With a 
Preface, by the Rev. Mr. John Conder, and the Rev. Mr. 
Thomas Gibbons. 12mo. 2s. in boards. Buckland. 


Mr. Bryan and Mrs. Hutfon feem to have beén very \pious perfons, 
of the enthufiaftic or methodiftical turn. Mr. Whitefield, when he 
was in Carolina, drew a number of people into this way,’ béfide ithe 
two before-meutioned, who appear to have been amongft the more 
rational ones of the flock. 


Ver. 28. The Hiftory of Sir Charles Grandifon fpiritualifed, in 
Part. AVifion. With Reflections thereon. By ‘Theophila. 
12mo. 1s. 6d. Keith. : 


Wy cannot, without the utmoft regret, pafs any fevere cenfure! up- 
on performance of a Lady.—In a male-writer, we fhould be far 
from encouraging ‘fuch religions reveries as the prefent; but, from a 
female pen, they are more excufable.» The fex ‘is formed for: ten- 
dernéfs, their ‘hearts are full of affeGtion, which if not attraéted one 
‘way, will naturally take its courfe another. .Thus, if a. Lady hap- 
peus to. mifs that endearing conneétion which would attach her to a 
prefent object, fhe will be apt to transfer her love to a future one ; 
and the place of an earthly {poufe will, by anticipation, be fupplied 
by a fpiritual one, in another world. ® 

Whether this be the cafe with the ingenious, the raptured Theo- 
phila, we cannot pretend to guefs; buat certain'it is, fhe has’ here 
“nranifefted a great partiality for thofe fmilitudes by which ‘ our future 
‘ happinefs,’ as fhe obferves, has been ‘ fhadowed out; but,’ adds 
fhe, ©"by none fo frequently as by that of a royal marriage, a marri- 
* age-feaft; the joys of a bride, prepared and adorned for her haf- 
‘ band; children of the’ bride-chamber, &c.’ 

Hence ‘fhe appears to have been led to fele& that part of the ftory 
of $ir Charles Grandifon where the hero’s happy marriage takes 
place; and which fhe feems to have been fo naturally inclined to 
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contemplate in an allegorical and {piritual light, that, the ewn 
fhe ‘ could not help fometiines thinking the ingenious Author 
« concealed fome fuch myftical meaning under the appearance of 4 
* perfectly happy marriage, and left it to the fagacity of his Readers 
* to find it out.’ | 

After all, as Theophila herfelf obferves, ‘ a dream is but a dream, 
* akind of vifionary parable; as fuch, the Writer entertained her- 
* felf with it;—nothing being here propofed as an article of faith 
¢ —nor, indeed, any way offered which fhe is not ready to retrag 
upon proper conviction, that her reflections are either erroneous or 
: abfard? 


This is modeft, and laudible ; and we hope the good Lady will, 
confiftently with her frank profeffion of candour, excufe our not ill- 
natured difapprobation of her vifionary fcheme: for, if it is not 
dowhright enthufiafm, it is fomewhat too much like it, to obtaiy 
the rat. a of men who profefs themfelves the difciples of rea/an. 


Ar. 29. 4 Defence of the Lord Bifhop of London’s Interpretation 
of the famous text in the Book of Fob, I know that my Re- 
eemer liveth, &c. againf? the Exceptions of the Bifhop of 
Glocefter, and the Examiner of the Bifbop of London’s Principles. 
With occafional Remarks on the Argument of the Divine Lega- 
tion, fo far as this Point is concerned with it. By Richard 
Parry, D. D. Reétor of Witchampton in Dorfetthire ; 
and Preacher at Harborough in Leicefterfhire 8vo. 15, 
Davis and Reymers. 


This defence is written with a good deal of f{pirity and contains fe 
veral jult and pertinent remarks upon the Divine Legation ; but it is 
fcarce poffible to give a diftinét view of controverfial pieces of this 
kind, and if it were, the fubjeét of this difpute cannot be fuppofed 
to be very interefting to the generality of Readers. 


Art. 30. 4 Review of fome Paffages in the Divine Legation of 
ofes demonftrated. Relative to the Sentiments of the early 
ews concerning the Soul, and the Dodétrine of a y ene Ex- 

iftence, as thofe Pafages now fiand in the laft Edition of that 

celebrated Work. the Author of Remarks on Dr. Ware 
burton’s Account 4 the Sentiments of the early Fews concerning 
the Soul, §Sc. “To which is added, a Defence of the aboves 
mentioned Remarks, &c. againft the Objeétions of Caleb 

Fleming. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Cooper. 

The Author of this Review appears to be well acquainted with the 
Subject he writes upon, and has made fome very acute obfervations 
on the Divine Legation, efpecially on fome additions, corretions, and 
alterations that have been made in the laft edition of that work.—In 
regard, however, to the fentiments of the early Jews concérning the 
foul, &c. nothing is advanced in this Review, that can throw any 
new light upon the fubject, R 


tit Tbe Single Sermons in our next. 











